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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

I have received so many applications, for. Copies of my 
translation of the Malavikagnimitra that I have at last 
made up my mind to republish it I have based the 
present edition on the test of Shankar Pandurang Pandit’s 
second edition, and I have almost invariably followed his 
explanations. I desire here to acknowledge generally 
my obligations to his notes. I also take this opportunity 
of thankfully acknowledging his courtesy in sending me 
advance copies of the text and notes of his second edition. 
1 have also referred occasionally to the elaborate edition 
of Friederich Bollensen (Leipzig, 1879). Of course, 
the present edition of my translation, like the former, 
is strictly in usum tironum , and I shall be quite satisfied, 
if I find that it has contributed to lighten the labours of 
gome of the students of our Indian Universities. 


Cabutta , August 1891. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Thp 4 following translation is intended for the use of per- 
sons beginning the study of Sanskrit literature. The 
admirable edition of this play by Shankar Pandit, M.A., 
forming No. VI. of the Bombay Sanskrit Series, will 
hardly meet the needs of the tiro. Professor Weber’s 
German translation was made from a faulty text ; and 
it is possible that many who take up the study of San- 
skrit may not be familiar with German. There seems 
therefore to he an opening for an English translation 
sufficiently literal to assist beginners in unravelling 
the difficulties of the Sanskrit text. The number of 
students who master the rudiments of Sanskrit is in- 
creasing every day. A knowledge of the grammar of 
this language is indispensable to the student of Com- 
parative Philology, and whatever may be thought of the 
abstract merits of Sanskrit literature, it must always 
have its value for Englishmen who have chosen an 
Indian career, as throwing a flood of light upon the 
social cnstohis and modes of thought of the more cul- 
tivated classes of modern Hindu society. 

• The Malavikagnimitra furnishes us with a vivid pic- 
ture of a native court in the most flourishing period of 
Indian history, probably about the third century after 
Christ. An attempt was indeed made by the late Pro- 
fessor "Wilson to show that the play could not have been 
written before the tenth or eleventh century, and was 
therefore not the work of the great Kalidasa. His 
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•objections, which rest solely upon internal evidence , 1 have 
been fully refuted by Weber, whose arguments are re- 
produced in Shankar Pandit’s edition, and fortified with 
some additional proofs. So far from the internal evi- 
dence being against tbe traditional belief that the play 
is the work of the great Kalidasa, a great many coin- 
cidences of style and thought between this and the other 
works attributed to him are pointed out by the .above- 
mentioned scholars. Indeed., Wilson in his account of 
the play supplies us with some arguments in favour of 
its antiquity, though he finally decides against it, I 
confess it seems to me difficult to understand how a critic 
who places Bhavabhiiti in the eighth century, can have 
assigned so late a date to the Malavikagnimitra, With 
reference to Bhavabhuti, Wilson observes 2 ; — “ The date 
i( thus given to the compositions of Bhavabhuti is quite 
“ in accordance with their internal evidence. The man- 
“ ners are purely Hindoo, without any foreign admix- 
“ ture. The appearance of women of rank in public, 
“ and their exemption from any personal restraint in 
“ their own habitations, are very incompatible with the 
“ presence of Mahometan rulers. The licensed existence 
“of Bauddha ascetics, their access to the great, and 
“their employment as teachers of science, are other 
“peculiarities characteristic of an early date, which the 
46 worship of Civa in his terrific forms, and the prevalence 
“ of the practices of the Yoga, are indications of a similar 
“ tendency.” 


‘ There is not the same melody in the verse nor fancy in the 
thoughts. — Wilson’s Hindoo Theatre, ¥ol. II*, p. 3*16. 

2 Hindoo Theatre, VoL II. ^ ■.! 
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Ndxr, it is enrious that in the Malavikagnimitra we find 
a female Buddhist ascetic held in great honour, who speaks 
Sanskrit, and not Prakrit (the ordinary dialect of women 
in the Indian plays, even of queens), is apparently ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of medicine, and is 
usually addressed as ** learned” or ** reverend. ” 

It is indeed an objection to the historical truth of the 
play, that Pushpamitra was according to Buddhist accounts 
a zealous persecutor of Buddhists. But it does not follow 
that his son Agnimitra was hostile to the Buddhists ; 
indeed, he may have quarrelled with his father upon 
this very ground : (see the expression vigataroshachetasd 
p. 107, line 11, of the Bombay edition, 1 ) besides, it is 
not necessary to our position to suppose that the author 
possessed accurate information with respect to the his- 
tory of the kings of the £unga dynasty, which flourished 
so long before the date assigned by modern scholars to 
the great Kalidfisa. 

<^iva is invoked in the Mitlavik&gnimitra, though wo 
™ no trace of the bloody worship of his consort 
of which we read in the works of Bhavabhiiti, 
and which is generally believed to be of comparatively 
modern origin. As for the diction of our play, it is free 
jom the long and involved compounds and “ dark con- 
ceits” which puzzle the student of Bhavablniti’s works, 
and ig throughout fresher and more natural than the 


aie not convinced by the arguments of 
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Weber and Shankar Pandit that the play was composed 
by the author of the Qakuntala will, I think, admit on 
reading it, that it furnishes us with a genuine descrip- 
tion of Hindu society before the Mahometan, invasion. 

For this reason it has an abiding historical value, 
though no one would, of course, think of comparing it 
in this respect with the Mrichehhakati, which reveals to 
ns strata of Hindu society, that were apparently beneath 
the notice of the author of the courtly Malavikagiiimitra. 

I now proceed to extract from the second volume of 
Lassen's Indische Alterthumskunde an account of the 
(^nnga dynasty of kings of which Pushpamitra was the 
founder: — ■ 

“ After the death 'of Apoka the vast dominions of the 
u Maury a 1 kings broke up into three kingdoms. The 
t£ first was in Magadha, the kings of which have been 
“ already mentioned. The second was that of Jaloka, 
<( which included a great part of North-Western India * 
“ as well as Kacnnlra. He is no doubt identical with 
* c the Indian king, called by the Greeks Sophagasenos, 
u who was a contemporary of Antiochus the great, and 
“ renewed with him the treaty which his forefathers had 
“ made. 


“ The third kingdom of the Mauryas probably em~ 
“ braced a part of the south-western provinces of the 
u original kingdom, as its kings are mentioned as sue- 
a cessors of Kun&la, who was Viceroy in Takshapild and 
* £ Gan dh ara. ■ : ■ ;>T ?; 


1 Said to be derived from Mura, the mother of Chandra* 
gupta, the first Maurya king. 
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** After the death of his father, Sampadi must have 
; f declared himself independent, and a struggle pro- 
“ bably arose between the three brothers, in which 
“ Jaloka was victorious, and obtained the greater part 
“ of his father’s kingdom. Suya^as secured the east- 
“ ern, Sampadi the south-western portion. He probably 
“ transferred the seat of his sovereignty to Yidk;a, at 
“ any rate this city appears as the capital Of the suc- 
“ ceeding dynasty of t^unga kings. 

“ We possess some information about Pushpamitra* 
“ the founder of this dynasty in a Buddhist work, and 
(t also in the drama Malavikagnimitra. The Puranas 
u only inform us that he was the general of the last 
“ Maury a Brihadratha, whom he deprived of his throne 
“ and his life. In the Buddhist work we are told that 
“ lie was the last of the Mauryas, and that his predeces- 
“ sor was called Pushyadharman. The first statement 
“ is of course a mistake, the second may be supposed 
“ to be correct, as the name could scarcely have been 
“ invented. According to the drama the capital of his 
“son Agnimitra was Vidiqa, so we are perhaps justified 
“in supposing that he was originally in the service of 
u Pushyadharman, and that after usurping his throne, 
“ he deprived the king of Magadha of his sovereignty* 
“ The fact that in another account, which we shall 
“proceed to lay before our readers, he is represented as 
“ reigning at Pataliputra need not surprise us, as in this 
“ account he is supposed to belong to the Maurya dynasty. 

1 According to Mr. Fleet, who quotes Professor Weber as 
agreeing with him, the name should be spelled Pushyamitra, 
See “ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,” Yol. III., p. 65 n, 1891. 
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“ We are told in tlie drama that, intending to perform 
“ the horse- sacrifice, he let loose a horse, which, as it was 
“ wandering along the right bank of the Indus, was car- 
“ ried off by a squadron of Yavana cavalry, but rescued 
“ by its guard under Vasumitra. 

“ We cannot of course be certain whether this was the 
“real cause of the quarrel or not, but so much is clear, 
“that Pushpamifcra came into collision with the Greeks 
“ on the bank of the Indus. As he ascended the throne 
“ in 17 8 B.C., this struggle must have taken place in 
££ the reign of Eukratides. According to the account 
“ in the drama, it took place under the rule of his son 
“ Agnimitra, whose general he was, but this is contrary 
££ both to Rrahmanicai and Buddhist accounts, and the 
“truth probably is, that during the latter years of his 
“ reign he associated his son with himself as partner 
£c in the empire. Much more important is another event 
“ of his life, of which we possess an account. From it, 
“ it is evident that he was stirred up by the Brahmans to 
“ persecute the Buddhists ; in other words, that a great 
“ change took place in the views of the mightiest Indian 
“ prince of the time, and produced its natural results. The 
“ incident to which I allude is narrated in the following way. 
c< Pushpamitra summoned a council of his ministers and 
££ asked them what was the best course for him to adopt 
“ in order to obtain undying glory. They reminded him 
“ of the example of his predecessor A^oka, who made 
“the 84 thousand proclamations of the law, and whose 
££ fame would last as long as the law of Bhagavat 1 pre- 
“ vailed. The King answered that he preferred some other 


This ward here is equivalent to. Buddha. 
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“means of making himself famous, and applied to a 
“ Hindu purohita, who recommended him to suppress Bud- 
“ dhisiu by force. The King adopted the suggestion, and 
“ went with a force composed of all four arms 1 * to Kut- 
“ tuk&rama in the vicinity of Pataliputra, with the firm 
“ determination of destroyingthe law of Bhagavat, Three 
“ times, when on the very threshold of the vihara , 2 he 
“ was deterred by the roar of a lion from carrying out his 
“ intention, and returned to the city without effecting any- 
“ thing. At last he summoned a meeting of the inmates 
“ of the monastery, and informed them that he intended to 
“destroy the law of Buddha, and asked them which they 
“ would choose, the destruction of the vihara , or that of the 
“ stupa? They preferred to leave the place ; the King 
“ then utterly destroyed the vihara , and massacred all 
“ its inhabitants. Ho then moved on to Oakala. where 

3 3 

“he proclaimed that whoever brought in the head of a 
“ Qramana 4 5 should receive a hundred gold pieces. One 
“of these offered his own head to the murderers, in order 
“to save the law and the lives of the other Arhats . 6 
“ When the King heard this, he gave orders that every 
“ Aril at in that province should be put to death, but lie 
“subsequently met with so much opposition that he no 
“longer continued his persecutions in this quarter, but 
“ turned off to Koshtaka, and thence went towards the 


1 Viz., cavalry, infantry, elephants, and archers. 

1 2 Buddhist convent. 

3 A kind of tumulus erected over relics of the great Buddha 
(commonly called Tope), 

4 Buddhist ascetic. 

5 The highest rank in the Buddhist hierarchy# 
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^southern sea, near which he is said to have been im- 
“ prisoned by a Yaksha in a mountain together with his 
“ whole army. On account of the massacre of the holy 
“ men he received the title of Munihata, slayer of hermits* 

“This is the only account which we have of his at- 
“ tempt to put down Buddhism. It is at any rate clear 
“ from this story that the Buddhists were so powerful 
« f at this time that the Brahmans, not being able to 
“ overcome them by fair means, made use of their in- 
“ fluence over a sovereign of their own religious persua- 
“sion to accomplish their object by violent measures. 
u They must have welcomed his assistance all the more 
“ gladly, as according to the above account he was 
“ evidently in possession of an extensive dominiofr. It 
“ stands to reason that the King could only act in this 
“ arbitrary manner in his own dominions, we may there- 
“ fore conclude that Qakala 1 and Koshtaka were corapris- 
“ ed in therm The first appears to have been the furthest 
“ limit of his dominions in this direction, because we 
“are told that here he met with opposition* The only 
“objection to the story is, that at this time Eukratides 
“ is said to have reigned as far as the Yipacd , 2 but this 
le is removed by supposing that, after the murder of this 
“king, Pushpamitra availed himself of the confusion to 
** which it gave rise and made himself master of £akala. 

“ It is evident that, at the time, of his greatest pro&- 
“perity, Pushpamitra ruled the greater part of the 

1 (Jakala is in tlie Panj&b beyond the Yitasta or the 

Sydaspes of the Greeks. The Greeks called the town Sagala ; 
Koshtaka is not mentioned elsewhere , 

* the Beeas^ * <■ 
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“ original Maurya kingdom. We get- a hint from an-* 
“ otlier source of the extent of Ills realm towards the 
“ south. In the drama the Narmada is mentioned as 
“ its southern limit, for Vtrasena, the brother-in-law of 
“ Agnimitra, is represented as in command of a border 
“fortress on this river. In a war which he had with 
“ the king of Vidarbha the latter monarch was overcome, 
“ and compelled to surrender one half of his kingdom 
“ to M&dhavasena, a friend of the conqueror’s, and the 
“ Yarada was fixed as the boundary of the territories of 
“ the two princes. It is however most probable that 
“ this territory was not conquered by the founder of the 
“ dynasty but by his son after his death. His dominions 
“ accordingly extended, if we include those of his vassal, 
“ to the table-land of the Deckan. His possession of 
“ so wide a territory explains why the Qunga kings are 
“ always spoken of as the successors of the Maurya 
“ dynasty. The founder of the dynasty reigned 36 years 
“ according to the most probable account. The Puranas 
“ agree in representing the dynasty as lasting for 112“ 
“years, and the lengths of the reigns of Pushpamitra’e 
“ successors agree with one exception in both accounts, 
“ The discrepancy only amounts to two years, and as 
f there is no antecedent improbability iu the numbers, 
“ we have no reason for doubting their correctness. If 
“ we subtract the years of his successors’ reigns, we have 
“ only 30 years left for the reign of the founder. The- 
“ simplest way of reconciling this discrepancy is to sup- 
“ pose that he first established his power in the seventh 
“ year, or perhaps was crowned in that year, so that the 
“first six years have been omitted. We know nothing 
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* about las successors, except their names and the length 
“of tlieir reigns, which are as follows : — 

“ Vasumitra reigned 8 or 10 years. 1 
“ Sujyesfcha „ 7 years. 

a Ardraka ,, 2 ,, 

a Pnlindaka „ 8 ,, 

cc Goshavasu ,, 8 „ 

“ Vajramitra „ 9 „ 

“ Bhagavata „ 82 ,, 

C( Devabhuti „ 10 ,, 

<c These ten kings reigned from 178 B.C. to 66 B,C., 
4 and in every case the son ascended the throne of his 
£i father. 

“ The next dynasty bears the name of Ivanva, and 
“ was founded by Vasudeva, the Minister of the last 
<c Qunga king, who murdered his dissolute master and 
<£ ascended his throne.” 

Such is the history of the Qunga dynasty, or rather 
all that one of the most able of Indian archaeologists, 
familiar with every nook and corner of Sanskrit liter- 
ature, can present to us as a substitute for history. 
doubt the view of the relations subsisting between A g- 
nimitra and Pushpamitra which we find in the play is 
uuhistorical. But that does not impair the value of the 
drama as a picture of Indian manners at a time when 
Buddhism aud Brahmanism were both favoured religions, 
contending for dominion over the whole of India. 

It only remains for me to say that I have endeavoured 
to give translations of all the most important various 


» The Yayu Parana gives 8, the Hatsya Purana 10. 
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readings in Taranatha’s edition, and I must express 
myself highly indebted to bis commentary, wbich has 
guided me in tbe interpretation of several passages upon 
which Shankar Pandit’s notes throw no light, 

Calcutta , January 1875. 



NANDI, 

Mat that lord who, though established in sole supre- 
macy, from which result great blessings to his votaries, 
himself wears the garment of skin who, though his body 
is united with that of his beloved , 2 is at the head of as- 
cetics whose minds are averted from outward objects; 
in whom there is no arrogance, though he supports the 
whole world with his eight forms/ may he, I say, remove 

1 In Qiva’s case, the skin of a panther. Skin garments were 
characteristic of ascetics. 

2 Qiva and Parvati are one individual, the left portion of 
•whose body is female, and the right male (Shankar Pandit). 
According to Professor Weber, this fact is first 'mentioned by 
Bardesanes, who derived it from the members of an Indian 
embassy to Heliogabaltis, For j purastdd, Taranatha and Kataya- 
vem a give parastad, who surpasses, &e. 

3 The eight forms are earth, water, fire, wind, sky, sun, moon, 
and pagupati, or lord of animals. • The last is sometimes given 
as Yajamma, which appears to mean “a person who employs 
priests to perform a sacrifice.” Weber gives the last form as 
the Brahman caste. The Rev. K. M. Banerjea observes, that 
originally it meant “a celebrant,” now “ a spiritual client.”--- 
Bengal Magazine for- September 1874, 


; 


( 2 ) 

our 1 state of darkness in order that we may beliold the per- 
feot way . 2 

Here ends the Nandi? 

Enter the Manager . . 

Manager ( looking towards the curtain).— Actor , 4 come 
here for a moment. 

Enter Actor . 

Actor.— Sir, here I am. 

Manager. — I hare received the following order from 
the spectators : “ You must act at this spring festival a 
play named M&avikagnimitra, composed 5 by Kalidasa 
therefore \et the representation be begun. 

Actor. — Not so, I pray. Why do the spectators pass 
over the compositions of famous poets, like the honoured 
bards Bhasa,Sauroilla , 6 Kaviputra and others, and daranch 
great honour to the work of Kalidasa, a modern poet ? 

» Taranatha, Katayavema, and Bollensen read vas for nas, 
your state, &e. 

* The way of riioJisha, or liberation, 

3 Taranatha observes that this Nandi is irregular. It ought 
to have eight or twelve lines. 

4 Called, pdnpdrgvilta, or assistant. The manager (mtra- 
dkdra) addresses him by the title of mdrisha. He uses bhdra 
as a term of respect in addressing his master. — (S, P. P.) 

fi Literally, the whole business or plot of which was com- 
posed. The “ spring festival” of course corresponds to the 
modern Holi festival. Bollensen inserts nava° before °vawn~ 
tot&me* this festival at the beginning of spring. 

fi Pandit Taranatha Tarkav&chaspati reads Dhavaka, Sau- 
milfa, Kaviputra, and others. Dhavaka was, according to 
Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Batnavali and Mga. 
nanda \ but his avarice induced him to forego the honour of 


Manager. — Ah ! your remark is wanting in critical 
acumen. Observe ! Every old poem is not good because it 
is old ; nor is every new poem to be blamed because it is 
new ; sound critics, after examination, choose one or the 
other, the blockhead must have his judgment guided by 

the knowledge of his neighbours. 

Actor . — The honourable spectators are the best judges. 
Manager. — Then make haste. I long to perform the 
order of the ..spectators which I received some time 
ft cyo with bowed head, even as this servant of the Queen 
Dh&rini, 1 skilful in attendance, longs to perform her 
order. 

[Exeunt Actors. 

> End of the Introductory dialogue . 2 

Enter a female servant. 

Female servant.— I am ordered by the Queen Dharini 
to ask the teacher of dancing, the noble Ganadasa, what 
degree of proficiency Malavikd has attained in the dance 
called Chalita , 3 in which she has recently been receiving 
instruction. Therefore, let me enter the music-hall. 
( With these words she walks round.) 

their authorship in. favour of HarshaDeva, King of Kashmir, 
who lived at the beginning of the 12th century. Bollensen 
reads Bhasaka for Dhavaka. In Ms preface he quotes Dr. 
Fitz-Edward Hall as saying that Bhasaka or Bhasa lived in the 
ffch cent ary. 

1 DMrinl is the Kovfudtr} aXo^og liable to be supplanted or 

supplemented at any time by an tfaiperoy hupvfia. . 

% Sin*, prastdvand) which Monier Williams explains by pro* 
logue. The Sanskrit dramatists made much, use of these Eu« 

ripidean devices. ' . 

8 Taranatha and Bollensen call the dance chhahlmm* 
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Enter another female servant , with an ornament 
in her hand . 

First female servant ( having seen the second). — Halloo i 
Kaumudika ! Why are you so preoccupied that, though 
you pass close to me, you do not cast a glance in my 
direction ? 

Second female servant— Why, bless nay soul, here is 
Vakuldvalikd. My friend, I was contemplating this beau- 
tiful ring of the Queen’s with a seal on which a snake is 
engraved, which I have just brought from the jeweller’s, 
and so I came to merit your reproof. 

Vahuldvalihd ( observing it).— It is meet that your gaze 
should be riveted on it. By means of this ring, from 
which a stream of rays breaks forth, the extremity of 
your hand appears, as it were, to be in blossom, 
Kaumudika . — Come now, where are you going? 
Vahuldvalihd . — I am going by the orders of the Queen 
to ask the noble Ganad&sa, the teacher of dancing, what 
sort of pupil Malavika has shewn herself. 

Kaumudika.— Friend, though kept out of the way by 
such an employment, she was seen, they say, by the 
King . 1 

Vahuldvalihd. — Yes, the girl was seen at the Queen’s 
side in a picture. 

, Kaumudika. — How did that come about ? 

Vahuldvalihd.— Listen! The Queen bad gone to the 
hall of painting, and was looking at a picture of the 

1 Taranatha and Bollensen omit Mia and read liatlmm 
drishta. Their reading would mean, “ How comes it thatM&- 
lavika, though kept out of the way by such an employment), 
has been seen by the King ?” 



drawing-master’s on which the hues of the colouring were 
still fresh ; at that very moment iti came the King, 

Kaumudikd. — What happened then ? 

Vahuldvalika . — Then, after the customary salutation, 
the King sat down on the same seat with the Queen, and 
beholding Malavika in the midst of the Queen’s attend- 
ants in the painting and very near to her, he asked the 
Queen — 

Kaumudtlcd. — What, I pray ? 

Vahuldvalika . — “ What is the name of this girl, that I 
have not seen before, standing near you in the painting ? ” 

Kaumudikd . — Admiration naturally follows forms of 
surpassing loveliness. What happened then ? 

Vahuldvalika. — Then the King, finding that ho at- 
tention was paid to his question, began to importune the 
Queen again, but the Queen gave no answer. Thereupon 
the Princess Vasulakshmi said — My brother-in-law, this 
is Malavika. 

Kaumudikd. — That is child-nature all over. Tell me 
what happened next, 

Vahuldvalika. — What else than this? Malavika is 
now kept with especial care out of the range of the King’s 
eyes. ' 

Kaumudikd. — Come now, go and do your errand. I, too, 
will give the ring to the Queen. 

[Exit Kaumudikd. 

Vahuldvalika (walking round and looking about ). — 
Here is the teacher of dancing, the noble Ganaddsa, 
coming out of the music-hall: let me shew myself to him. 

Enter Ganaddsa. 

Ganaddsa. — Although every one of course thinks 
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most of his own hereditary lore, still the importance I 
attach to dancing is not without foundation, how can 
it be? Sages say that this is a pleasing sacrificial feast 
to the eyes of the gods, being exhibited in two different 
ways by Qiva in his body which is blended with that of 
TJma; x in it is seen the behaviour of men arising from 
the three qualities , 2 and distinguished by various senti- 
ments ; dancing is the one chief amusement of human 
beings, though their tastes are different. 

Vakuldvalikd ( advancing ). — Reverend Sir, I salute 
thee. 

Ganadd$a,—Mj good girl, may yon live long. 

Vahuldvalikd.— N oble sir, the Queen wishes to know 
whether your pupil MalaviM is not very troublesome to 
teach . 3 

Ganaddsa . — Assure the Queen that Malavika is ex- 
ceedingly clever and intelligent ; to put the matter con- 
cisely, whatever movement expressive of sentiment is 
taught by me to her in the way of acting, that the girl, 
as it were, teaches to me in return by improving upon it* 


Vakuldvalikd (to herself),—! seem to see her cutting 
out Irdvati. (Aloud) Your pupil may be already const- 



1 The style of dancing invented by Parvati (confined, ac- 
cording to Monier 'Williams, to attitude and gesticulation , with 
a shuffling motion of the feet seldom lifted from the ground), 
is called Lasya. It is opposed to Tandava the more boisterous 
style of dance of Qiva and his followers. 

2 Goodness, passion, and darkness. 

3 Taranatha and Bollensen read nddiMlis&ctdi (zzncttikligy&tif 
ijd, r does not your pupil find, it too hard a task to learn, &c. 



tiered a success since her instructor is so well satisfied 
with her, 

Ganaddsa . — My good girl, you know people like her 
are hard to find, so I must ask you, whence this actress 1 
was brought to the Queen, 

Vakulavalikd—The Queen has a brother of inferior 
caste, Virasena by name: he has been placed by the 
King in command of a frontier fortress on the banks of 
the Mandakini. 2 ' He sent this girl as a present to his 
sister, thinking her just the sort of person to learn ac- 
complishments. 

Ganaddsa (to himself) — From 3 her distinguished ap- 
pearance I conjecture that she is of high birth. (Aloud) 
My good girl, I am certainly destined to become famous. 
Observe; the skill of the teacher, when communicated to 
a worthy object, attains greater excellence, as the water 
of a cloud, when dropped into a sea-shell, acquires the 
nature of a pearl . 4 


1 X have adopted Bollensen’ s view of the meaning of p&tram. 
Foucaux has c&tte $erle, i.e.* such a jewel, such a choice 
attendant. 

2 The Mand&kini here probably means the Narmada (Ner- 
budda). One of the Bombay manuscripts reads the Prakrit 
equivalent of Narmada, Bollensen reads antarald for antagala. 
He considers that the word means the uninhabited and uncul- 
tivated interval between two states, and quotes Osssar B. G. 
Ml, 23, to show that a similar custom existed among the ancient 
Germans. 

3 Bollensen inserts vi/iaya between dkriti and pratyayad, 
from her beauty and modesty. K&tayavema seems to take it, 
il X think that she is of noble character.’ 5 

4 Referring to the notion that drops of water fallen into 
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Vahilavalika. — Well, where is your pupil? 

Ganaddsa , — Having just now taught her the five-limb 
movement 1 I told her to rest, and so she has gone to the 
window that commands a view of the artificial lake, and 
is enjoying the fresh breeze. 

Vakuldvalilcd. — Then, sir, give me leave to depart, in 
order that I may stimulate her zeal by informing her that 
her teacher is satisfied with her. 

Ganadasa . — Go and see your friend. I, too, as I have 
got an interval of leisure, will go home. 

[Exeunt Ganadasa and Vakuldvalilcd . 

Here ends the Vishkambhaka? 

Then the King is discovered with his retinue standing 
apart , and attended hj the Minister seated behind him with 
a letter in his hand. 

King (looking at the Minister who has read the letter).— 
Vahafcava, what does the King of Vidarbha say in reply ? 

Minister . — He gives an answer, which will involve his 
own destruction. 

sea-shells under the influence of the star Arcturus become 
pearls (Shankar Pandit). 

1 In which the mind, eye, eyebrow, feet, and hands are em- 
ployed equally (Tar&natha). It is also explained as a movement 
consisting of five parts, two of which are singing and dancing. 

2 An interlude or introductory scene coming between the acts 
and performed by an inferior actor or actors who. explain 
to the audience the progress of the plot, and thus bind firmly 
together the story of the drama, by concisely alluding to what 
has happened in the intervals of the acts or is likely to happen 
at the end. (Monier Williams.) Taranatha calls the present 
a wigm-tislihambhaka, or mixed mshkambhaka, as it is per- 
formed, by one actor of medium, and two of inferior, dignity. 



King . — I want to hear his dispatch at once. 

Minister * — He has on the present occasion sent the 
following answer : “ My royal brother has informed me r 

that my cousin, Prince Madhavasena, who had promised 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with my royal brother, 
while proceeding to his court, was on the way attacked by 
one of my wardens of the marches and taken prisoner. 
This man, with his wife and sister, I am required to set 
free out of regard for my royal brother. Does my royal 
brother then not know that the conduct of kings towards 
kings who belong to the same family should be like that 
of the earth 1 * * * ? He should, therefore, be impartial in 
this matter. As for the Prince's sister, she disappeared 
in the confusion of the capture : I will do my utmost to 
find her. Now, if my royal brother wishes that Madha- 
vasena should be caused to be set at liberty without fail, 
let him attend to my fixed determination. If my royal 


1 That is to say, impartial. Taranatha reads tatra vo m 
mditam yat tulydbkij&Msbu bliumidhaveshu vajnam vrittih. 
In making this request my brother did not take into considera- 
tion what the custom of kings is with regard to their rela- 
tions. Weber, who appears to have the same reading, supplies 
in a note, “and how hostile have accordingly become the 
relations between me and my cousin.” He compares the word 

bhratrivya^ which from meaning originally “ brother’s son ” 
comes to mean “ enemy.” Compare also Bhartrihari (Bombay 
Classical Series) Niti^atakam st. 21, jn&tigehed analena 1dm? 

relations are worse than fire, on which the commentator ob- 
serves dbyddah sahajdrayah “ kinsmen are natural enemies. 5 
Such, with but few exceptions, has been the history of royal 

families in the East. “An Amurath m Amurath succeeds, 

not Harry Harry.” . • ■ ■ ■ 
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brother will set my brother-in-law Maury asachiya free , 1 
whom he has imprisoned, then I will immediately re- 
lease Madlxavasena from confinement.” r Xhese are the 
contents of the letter. 

King, — What ? does the foolish fellow presume to bar- 
gain with me about an exchange of services ? Vahatava ! 
the King of Yidarbha is my natural enemy, and sets 
himself in opposition to me : therefore give orders, as 
before determined, to the division of the army under the 
command of Yirasena to root him up, inasmuch as he is 
numbered among my foes , 2 

Minister . — As the King commands. 

King, — Or what do you think about it yourself? 

Minister , — Your Highness speaks in accordance with 
the treatises on policy. For an enemy that has but lately 
entered upon his kingdom, because he has not taken 
root in the hearts of his subjects, is easy to extirpate, 
like a tree that is unsteady, because it has been only 
lately planted. 

King, — So may the saying of the wise compilers of 

1 Taran&fcha reads drya&aehivam — the noble minister. Bol- 
lensen reads aryain sachivain. Shankar Pandit observes : — “This 
(Maury asachiva) is the name, according to the commentator, 
of the brother-in-law of .the King of the Yidarbhas. If that 
is not correct, and he was the Minister of the Maury a King 
of P&taliputra, it seems probable that he was imprisoned by 
Agnimitra to prevent him from exciting the people to rebel 
against his ( Ag nimi tra’s) , father, Pushpamitra, who had mur- 
dered the last of the Mauryas, Brihadratha, and usurped his 
throne in his son’s favour.” 

2 Literally, standing in the category of those that make 
themselves liable to be attacked (Shankar Pandit). 



treatises prove true . 1 Jb'or tins reason 

be ordered to put his troops in motion. 

Minister . — It shall be done. 

[ Exit Minister * 

The retinue remain standing round the King in such an 
arrangement as the nature of their respective duties requires . 

Enter the Vidushaka? 

e me the following com- 
le expedient by which 
whose picture I beheld 
e so; &nd will now in- 


Vidushaka . — His I 
mission: “ Gautama. 

I may see face to fac 
by accident.” Well 
form him of tlie fact, 

(He walks round.) 

King {seeing the Vidushaka).— Here is another minister 
come to me, who superintends another department of my 
affairs. 

Vidushaka, — May your Highness prosper. 

King ( nodding his head). — Sit down here. 

The Vidushaka takes a seat. 

Xing, Has the eye of your wisdom been at all em- 

ployed in devising a means of attaining our object ? 3 
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Vidushaha. — Means indeed! rather ask about the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of my commission. 

King. — What do you mean ? 

Vidushaha (whispers in his ear). — This is what I 
mean. 

King. — Excellent, my friend ! A clever start I We 
hope for good luck in this enterprise, though success in 
it is difficult to attain. For it is the man with allies 
tli at is able to accomplish an undertaking surrounded 
with obstacles ; even one who has the use of his eyes 
cannot without a light perceive an object in the darkness. 

A voice behind the scenes . 1 — A truce to excessive 
boasting! In the presence of the King himself shall be 
decided which of us is superior and which inferior. 

King. — Friend, a blossom has budded on the tree of 
your intrigue . 2 

Vidushaha . — You shall see fruit also on it, I promise 
y°u. 

Then enter the Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain. — Your Majesty, the Minister begs to 
inform yon that your orders have been carried out. But 
here are Haradatta and Ganadasa, the two professors of 
acting, each eager for victory over the other, wishing to 
have an interview with your Majesty, like two dramatic 
passions incarnate in bodily form. 

King.— Introduce them, 

Chamberlain. — As the King commands. (Going out and 
returning with them.) This way, this way, gentlemen ! 

1 Kepathye, in the tiring room, th epostscenimi. For adharot- 
Jara? Taran&tha and Bollensen read adharottarayor ,° 

2 For Tar&nafcha and Bollensen read 



Iiaradatta (looking at the King).— Ye gods ! Awful is 
tli© majesty of the King. For he is not unfamiliar to me, 
and he is not stem of manner, nevertheless I approach his 
side with trembling ; though the same, he appears every 
moment new to my eyes, even like the mighty ocean . 1 * 

Ganaddsa , — Great indeed is the splendour that re- 
sides in this hero . 3 * * * * 8 For though my entrance has been 
permitted by the guards appointed to wait at the door, 
and though I am advancing towards the King with the 
attendant that is always about his throne, by the efful- 
gence of his majesty, that repels my gaze, I am, as it 
were, without words denied access after all. 

Chamberlain . — H^ere is the King: approach, gentlemen. 

Both ( advancing ), — May the King be victorious. 

King.— Welcome, gentlemen. (Looking round at the 
attendants ). Seats for these gentlemen. 

They sit down on chairs brought by the attendants , 

King , — What is the meaning of this, that you two 
professors have come here together at a time when you 
ought to be teaching your pupils? 

Ganaddsa, — Listen, King ! I learned the art of dra- 
matic acting from a good teacher . 3 I have given lessons 


1 Literally, water-receptacle. 

- Pu rushdd h iltdram idavvjyotih— etatpurusMdMMrairijyotih 

*=. eshah purushah adhikdrali {adhikaramm, sthdmm) yasya tat. 

(S.P.P). None of the Bombay MSS. read puruskdk&ram, the 

reading of Taranatha’s edition, which means this splendour in 

the form of a man. It is of course the easier reading, and so 

fir less likely to be correct. 

8 TirtMd , the reading of Shankar Pandit, is practically equi- 
valent to T&ran&fcUu’s mUrthdd. Weber takes mtirtha as a pro- 
per name. Bollensen inserts $u° before both tirthad and gikshitd , 



in the art , 1 I have been favoured bj the King and the 
Queen, 

King . — I know it well. 

Ganaddsa.—I, a man with such antecedents, have 
been taunted by this Haradatta in the presence of the 
principal men of the court in these words : “ This man 
is not as good as the dust on my feet .” 2 

Haradatta. — King ! This man was first engaged in 
abuse of me. According to him, there is the same 
difference between his reverence and myself that there 
is between the ocean and a puddle ; 3 therefore let your 
Highness examine him and me in theoretical knowledge 
and in nractical skill. Let the King be both judge and 



be tried in the presence of the Queen accompanied by 
the learned Kau^iki. 

Vidushaha.— The King’s suggestion is good.^ 

The two Professors . — A s seems good to the King, 
Xing.- — Maudgalya, summon the Queen together with 
the revered saint Kampld, taking care to inform them of 
this matter under consideration. 

Chamberlain . — As the King commands. (With these 
words he goes out, and returns with the Queen accompanied 
by the Parivrdjiled 1 or female Buddhist ascetic ), 

Chamberlain . — This way, this way, Queen Dharini 
Queen (looking at the Parivrdjiled).-— Reverend Madam, 
what do you think of the contest between Ganadasa and 
Haradatta ? 2 .■ f : 

Parivrdjiled.— Cease fearing that your protege will be 
defeated : Ganaddsa is not inferior to his antagonist. 

Queen. Even if this be true, still the favour of the 

King gives his rival the advantage. \ 

Parivrdjiled . — Ah 1 consider also that you have a 
right to the title of Queen. While the fire attains 
extreme brilliancy from the assistance of the sun, 3 on 


1 A wandering female mendicant. She was a widow. The 
Hindu widow, says Shankar Pandit, is not generally a wander- 
in g mendicant, so we may assume that she was a Buddhist, 
and this makes it likely that the play is much, older than 
Wilson supposes. 

2 That is to say f< which of the two do you think will be 
victorious?” 

8 Bollensen reads with some MSS. bhdmh parigraMd ahnah, 
the sun by the assistance of the day. He remarks that tm 

reading gives a better antithesis. 


: 
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tl,e other hand the moon also acquires greatness when 

favoured by the nigbt. . ■ . , 

Vidusliaka . — Look ! look ! Here is the Queen arrived, 
preceded by the match-maker, ^ the learned Kau?,ikl. 

Xi n q.—1 see her, who indeed, decked with the auspici- 
ous ornaments, 2 accompanied by Kaugiki m the dress of 

an ascetic, shines like the three Vedas incarnate accom- 
panied by the knowledge of the Supreme Soul. 2 

Parivrdjikd ( advancing ). May the King be victorious 

Kina Reverend Lady, I salute thee. 

Parivrdjikd. — Mayest thou be for a hundred years the 
husband of Dkarinl and the earth, 4 the support of living 
creatures, which two beings give birth to mighty offspring, 
and are equal in patience. 

Queen.— May my husband be victorious . 

jQ n g_ Welcome to the Queen 1 (Looking towards the 

parivrdjikd.) Reverend Lady, take a seat. 

They all sit down in due order, 

Xing. Reverend Lady, a dispute about superiority in 

skill has arisen between Ganadasa and Haradatta, now 
you must occupy the position of judge in this matter. 
Parivrdjikd (smiling.)- Spare your taunts. When a 

2~Pttfcamardik&, according to Shankar Pandit, means one who 
assists' the N&yiki, or heroine, in her attempt to gam her lover. 
, Such aa a -wife would wear during the lifetime of her 

husband (Shankar Pandit), 

3 The Upanishads (Shankar Pandit), 

4 A p un on the name of the Queen. BMtadhdri$i*= the 
earth. Kings are again and again spoken of in Sanskrit poetry 
as the husbands of the earth. Compare Raghuvan?a, VIII, 51 
(Bombay edition). “Surely I am the husband of the earth 
only in name, hut my heart-felt pleasure was in thee.” 



town is accessible, do men go to a village to get jewels 
tested ? 

King . — Not so, not so. You are indeed u the learned 
KaucJkl, ” whereas the Queen and I are partial with re- 
spect to these gentlemen, Haradatta and G-anaddsa. 

The two Professors . — The King’s remark is just. Re- 
verend Lady, you are impartial, you ought to pass judg- 
ment on our merits and demerits. 

King ,- — Therefore let the case be opened. 

Parivrdjika. — King, the art of dancing is a matter of 
practice chiefly, what is the use of a verbal controversy ? 

King . — What, however, does the Queen think ? 

Queen . — If you ask me, the whole dispute between 
these two professors is annoying to me. 

Ganaddsa . — The Queen ought not to consider me 
likely to be beaten in the art of acting . 1 

Vidushaha , — Queen, let us see the conflict of the 
two rams . 2 What is the use of giving them fodder 3 for 
nothing ? 

Queen , — You do certainly take delight in squabbles. 

Vidushaha, — No, fair one . 4 But when two infuriated 


1 Taranatha reads na mam samdnaviclyatayd paribkamiil* 
yam avayantum arhasi . — You ought not to consider me despic- 
able as being merely equal to that man in skill. 

2 Another reading is the Prakrit equivalent of udaramhhari , 
glutton. 

3 Shankar Pandit points out that the word also means 
iC salary.” 

4 Chandi means an angry woman, a vixen, but it is often 
used as a term of endearment. 
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elephants are quarrelling , 1 2 how can there be tranquillity 
until one or the other is conquered ? 

King. — Surely you have seen the skill of the two pro- 
fessors exhibited by themselves in person , 3 
Parivraj iha. — Of course, I have. 

King. — Then what further have these teachers to satisfy 
us about ? 

Parivrajika . — That is the very point I wish to speak 
about. One man can perform excellently in person, 
another possesses to a remarkable degree the power of 
communicating his skill ; he who possesses both excel- 
lences, should be placed at the head of teachers. 

Vidushaka.— Gentlemen, you have heard the .Reverend 
Lady’s speech ; this is the gist of it. The question must 
be decided by examining into your skill in teaching. 
Earadatta.— It suits me admirably. 

Ganaddsa. — K ing, it is so determined. 

Queen. — But when an unskilful pupil disgraces the 
instruction of a teacher, does it follow that the teacher is 
to be blamed ? 

j^.„Queen ! It is fitting that it should be so . 3 
Ganaddsa.— The improvement of an unpromising pupil 
shows the quick intelligence of the teacher. 

Queen (looking at Ganaddsa, aside). — W hat is the 
meaning of this ? Cease from fulfilling the desire of 

1 Taranatha and Bollensen read Italahappiamm, fond of 
quarrelling*. 

2 :' ; Tdrdndtha reads svdngasaMtliaxdtlqayam , exceeding skill 
in their own art. 

a Emmdpadyate, the reading of Taranatha and Bollensen 
means, u This is what does take place.” 





this husband of mine, which will only increase the ardour, 
of his passion. {Aloud) Desist from your useless 
trouble. 

Vidushaha . — Your Highness speaks wisely. Gana- 
dasa ! As you are eating the sweetmeats 1 offered to 
Sarasvati, on the pretence of being a teacher of the 
drama, what do you want with a contest in which you 
may easily be defeated? 

Ganaddsa. — In truth, this is the meaning of the 
Queen's speech. But listen to a saying which is apropos 
on the present occasion. The man who shrinks from 
a contest, because he possesses an appointment, and 
patiently endures disparagement from a rival, — the 
man whose learning is merely a means of obtaining a 
livelihood. — him they clall a huckster that traffics in 



Parivrdjikd. — That is not fair ; even an omniscient 
person, when giving judgment alone, is apt to be dis- 

credited. 1 , _ 

Queen (to herself).- Yon fool of a Panvnijika! Do 

yon wisli to lull me to sleep when I am wide awake ? 

(She turns away in a pet.) 

The King calls the attention of the Parivrdjikd to the 
Queen. 

Parivrdjikd (looking). — Wh y dost tliou, 0 moon- 
faced one, turn away thy countenance from the King 
without reason, for matrons, even when all-powerful 
with their husbands, wait for some cause before they 
fall out with them ? 

Vidushaka. — Bather is it with good reason. She 
thinks that she must uphold the side she favours. 
( Turning towards Ganad&sa.) I congratulate you on 
the fact that the Queen has saved you by pretending 
to be angry. Even the well trained becomes clever 
by exhibiting instruction. 2 

Ganaddsa.— Listen, Queen! You hear what people 
think of the matter. Accordingly, now that I wish to 
exhibit in a contest my power of communicating skill 


1 Bouceaux translates this speech, “If even an omniscient 
person submits himself alone (without his pupil) to a trial, 
it is to his disadvantage.” 

2 Tar&natha reads the Prakrit equivalent of TJpadega cUr- 
ganena nishndto bharati . " All men, even the well trained, are 
severely tested by having to exhibit their teaching power, 
Bollensen reads the Prakrit equivalent of Upailargane mi 
nishndto bhavatl This means “do not appear clever (show to 
advantage) in exhibiting their teaching power.” 
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in acting, if you do not permit me, all 1 can say is, I 
am left in the lurch by you. (He rises from Ms seat. ) 

Queen (to herself).— What resource have I lett . 
(Aloud) You have authority, sir, over your pupil. 

Ganad&sa . — I have been afraid for a long time with- 
out reason. 1 (Looking at the Zing.) The Queen has 
given her permission, therefore let the King g 1Te 
orders. In what particular piece of acting shall 1 
exhibit my power of instruction ? 

Zing.— Act whatever the Reverend Lady commands. 
Parivrdjika. — The Queen has something upon her 

mind. I am therefore afraid. 

Queen. — Speak boldly, I shall still be mistress of my 

own attendant. 2 

Zing. — Say that you will be mistress of me also 
Queen .—Come, Reverend Lady, speak your mmd. 
Parivrdjika. — King, people talk of a dance called 
chalita, made up of four moveme nts ; 3 let us see the skill 

1 Instead of apade gankito 'mi, Taranatha reads apadtga 
gankito 'smi, I have been afraid of a refusal. T ,, 

5 A fine stroke of gallantry, says Shankar Pandit ; ’ 

fore suppose that lie takes mama to mean the ilmg. 
n&tha reads the Prakrit equivalent of prabhavishyati pmbhur, 
the King will have power. The mama in the King s spe ^ lL 
will therefore refer to the Queen. Bollensen, w o as e 
same reading as Tar&natha, gives the following exp ana ion. 
The King says to the Parivrajika, “ say, 5 the King can dispose 
of me also ’ ” : a compliment for the Parivrajika, as he there- 
by excludes her from the category of the ordinary attendants, 

ami places her above them, ... 

* Here Tdranatha inserts dnsliprayojytm, difficult to execute 
or to teach. Before cUlitam, which he gives a ® fhUhkam, 
he has garmishthdydfy Itrttim, invented by Qamishtha. 
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of both the two professors exhibited 1 with reference to 
that one performance, then we shall be able to estimate 
the comparative merits of these two gentlemen with 
respect to teaching power. 

Both the Professors . — As your Beverenee commands. 

Vidushaha. — Then let both parties make ready in the 
play-house 2 the arrangements for the representation, and 
send a messenger to his Highness. Or better still, the 
mere sound of the drum will rouse us up. 

ffaradatta.So be it ! (Be rises up ,) 

Ganadasa looks at the Queen . 

Queen. — May yon triumph I Believe me, I am not 
hostile to your success, Ganadasa. 

Both the teachers go away . 

ParivrdjiM. — Come here a moment, you two professors. 

Both (turning round).— Ee re we are. 

Parivrdjihd.— I speak in my capacity as judge. Let 
the two pupils enter with thin theatrical dresses, in order 
to display the elegance of movement of all their limbs. 

Both— It was not necessary to give us this advice. 

\JSxeunt the two Professors. 

Queen (looking at the King).— If my husband shows as 
much skill in devising expedients 3 in his political affairs 
the result will surely be splendid. * 

' *v *** persons of th eir pupils, the object!^ 

that the King should see Malavika. 

MadS mrndlKl!sll!i ^ ille ’ in toe waiting-room 

. 8 Four ex P ec lients are usually enumerated. Sowing dissen- 
sion, negotiation, bribery, and open attack (Iheda, sandM, 
dam, mgr aha). 9 
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Cease to put an invidious construction on my 

conduct. Indeed, tills was not brought about by me, 0 
sagacious one ; it is ordinarily the case that people wlio 
pursue the same science are j ealous of one another s fame. 

A drum, is heard behind the scenes. All listen. 

Parivrdjikd. — Ah, the representation has begun. For 

that note of the drum, which is dear to pea-fowl,, delights 

the mind, deep resounding, beginning with the high-pitch- 
ed middle tone, -of the drum, I say, answered by the 
pea-fowl with necks erect, suspecting that it is the thun- 
derof a rain- cloud. 

ging. — Queen ! let us join the assembly. 2 

Queen (to herself).- Oh, the indecorous behaviour of 

my husband ! 

l All rise up. 

Vidushaka (aside to. the King).- Come, walk calmly and 
slowly, lest the Queen should cause you to be disappoint- 

ed. 3 _ - — 

1 Or, wbicb resembles tbe cry of pea-fowl. 

Weber observes, that the delight of pea-fowl in rain, and 
the thunder that accompanies it, is a favourite commonplace 
of Indian poets. See Uttara Kama Chanta, p. 87 of Vidya- 
sagara’s edition. 

^ Taranatha and Bollensen read tasyaTi sdindjikdhlet us be 
spectators of Mdlavika’s acting : or probably the King was refer- 
ring to the mdi/url mdrjmd, while the Queen understands tas - 
ydh to mean Malavikd, 

s Shankar Pandit seems to prefer this interpretation, so I 
have transferred it from the notes to the text. He observes 
that if we insert tumam, with some MSS., the passage wdl 
mean, find yon inconsistent with yourself, discover that your 
indifferenoe was merely assumed. Tarandtha omits hot ma 



King. Though I endeavour to be 1 calm, this sound of 
the music of the drum makes me hasten, like the noise of 
my own desire 2 descending the path of fulfilment. 

[Exeunt omnes. 
Here ends the First AcU 


ACT It 


{Then are seen } after the orchestral arrangements have 
been completed, the King , with his friend, seated on a throne, 
Dh&nm, and the retinue in order of ranh) 

King.— Reverend Madam ! winch of the two professors 
shall first exhibit to us the skill which he has infused in- 
to his pupil ? 3 

Parivrdjihd. Even supposing their attainments to 
be equal, Ganadhsa ought, surely, to be preferred on ac- 

count of his being the elder. 

King.' Well, Maudgalya, go and tell these gentlemen 
this, and then go about your business . 4 


and team, and explain, uisamddaynhyati by vipmlapsyate, 
anyatha mansyate, which, I suppose, means, will be deceived 
into supposing that you have acted in good faith, and are not 
engaged m a love intrigue. 

1 Literally, rest upon composure. 

* Mano ™ t7la literally means “chariot of the mind” As 
Shankar Pandit observes, ‘ ‘ thereJurke in the word a little pun ” 

behoU° r &^ teral y ’ ° f WilCl1 ° f the tw °P rofessors shall we first 

. , 4 execute the command given to thee. This means 

that he is to deliver the message to the teachers, and is not to 
return again to the King. (Shankar Pandit.) 



Chamberlain . — As the King commands. 

Ganadasa {entering). — King, there is a composition of 
£armistha, consisting of four parts in medium, time , 1 
jour Highness ought to hear attentively one-fourth 2 of 
it performed with appropriate gestures. 

King. — Professor I I am most respectfully attentive . 3 

[Exit Ganadasa. 

King ( aside to Vidushaha). — Friend, my eye, eager to 
behold her who is concealed by the curtain, through im- 
patience seems to be endeavouring to draw it up. 

Vidushaha (aside) — Ha ! the honey of your eyes is 
approaching, but the bee is near, therefore look on with 
caution. 

Then Malavikd enters , with the teacher of dancing con- 
templating the elegant movement of her limbs . 

Vidushaha (aside). — Look, your Highness. Her beauty 
does not fall short of the picture. 

King (aside). — Friend, my mind anticipated that her 
beauty could not possibly come up to that represented in 
the picture, but now I think that the painter, by whom 
she was taken, studied his model but carelessly. 

Ganadasa. — My dear child, dismiss your timidity, be 
composed. 

King. — Oh, the perfection of her beauty in every pos- 
ture ! For her face has long eyes and the splendour of 


1 There are three kinds of time, (Irnta, madhya, and vilmibita. 

2 Shankar Pandit observes, “We must suppose that the 
poem consisted of four stanzas, each embodying a separate 
theme ( vastu ),” 

3 In Taranafcha’s edition, we have an alternative reading tat 
prmegaya patram , therefore introduce your pupil. 
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an autumn moon, and her two arms are gracefully curved 
at the shoulders, her chest is compact, having firm and 
swelling breasts, her sides are as it were planed off 1 
her waist may be spanned by the hand, her hips slope 
elegantly, her feet have crooked toes, her body is as 
graceful as the ideal in the mind of the teacher of 
dancing, 2 

Malavika having approached sings the composition con- 
sisting of four parts* 

My beloved is hard to obtain, be thou without hope 
with respect to him, 0 my heart ! Ha ! the outer corner 
of my left eye throbs somewhat ; 4 how is this man, seen 
after a long time, to be obtained V My lord, consider 
that I am devoted to thee with ardent longing. (She 
goes through a pantomime expressive of the sentiment) 

Vidushaka (aside). — Ha ! ha ! this lady may be said 
to have made use of the composition in four parts for 
the purpose of flinging herself at your head. 

lying (aside to the Vidushaka ). — My friend, this is 
the state of the hearts of both of us. Certainly she, by 

1 On account of their smoothness : I have borrowed the 
expression from Shankar Pandit. 

2 The reading manasi glisktam would mean conceived in the 
mind, 

3 Or, lines. The reading upagdnam means prelude. Bol- 
lensen considers that it means advancing into the front part 
of the stage. He derives it from gd, jigdtt 

4 In the case of womep this portends union with the be- 

of V fhA r< ^ b < 3 ^ g in the right eje ’ see translation 

of the Katha Sant Sagara, "Vol. IT, p. 328 

s Tar&natha reads the Prakrit equivalent of puna,- Ams%. 
taryo, to be seen again. 



accompanying the words “know that I am aevomu - 
thee,” that came in her song, with expressive action pom 
ing at her own body, seeing no other way of telling er 
love owing to the neighbourhood of Dbdrim, addressed 
herself to me under the pretence of courting a beautifu 

MalwiM at the end of her song males as if she would 
leave the stage. 

Vidushala. — Stop, lady ! you have somewhat neglect- 
ed the proper order ; 1 will ask about it if you p ease. 

Ganadasa .- My dear child, stop a minute you shall 

go after your performance has been pronounced faultless. 

Malavika turns round and stands still. 

King (to himself).- Ah! her beauty gains fresh splen- 
, • . TiW hpr standing attitude, m 


1 More literally Shankar Pandit, « with the t 
mg' close upon the wrist.” Her hands were noi 

2 Or making like the branch of a Qyamd-tree 
from which the pearls have fallen. 



King 1 Gautama is enabled to become sharp-sighted - 
observe, even a stupid person becomes clever by asso- 
ciation with the wise, as turbid water is made clear by 
contact with the mud-dispersing fruit* (Looking at the 
Vidushaka.) We are waiting for your lordship’s decision. 

Fidushaka . — Ask the Parivrdjika who witnessed the 
performance, afterwards I will mention the omission* 
which I observed. 

Ganaddsa.— Reverend Lady, be pleased to give your 
opinion, according to your own observation, as to whether 
the performance was a success or a failure. 

ParivrdjUtd. — All was blameless, and in accordance 
with the rules of art : for the meaning was completely 
expressed by her limbs which were full of language, the 
movement of her feet was in perfect time, she exactly 
represented the sentiments ; the acting was gentle, being 
based upon the measure of the dance ; 4 in the successive 
developments of the acting, emotion kept banishing 
emotion from its place ; it was a vivid picture of a series 
of passions. 

Ganaddsa.~W hat does his Majesty think ? 

. ' relianoe or dependance upon the King. Bol- 

ensen translates, owing to the confidence which the King re- 

ni^e ! <Wshaka ’ we ma y ex P ect f rom the latter an acute 

piece of criticism. 

rfUT** °5 the UtalM tree - of the seeds of this 

CLT mS “ P ° n the inside of the water-jar used in 

throLh 0 ?^ 1011 ! a precipitation of the earthy particles diffused 
through the water and removes them. 

4 a nd Taranatha read hmmathedo = Ttarmabhedo. 

° f which the instrument of expression 
was the branch-like hand. 
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Xing. — G anad as a, I have become less confident about 
the success of my protege. 

Ganaddsa. — Then I am in truth a professor of danc- 
ing. Wise men know that the teaching of a teacher is 
faultless, when it does not become black in your 1 pre- 
sence, even as gold that is tested in the file. ^ 

Queen. — I must congratulate you, sir, on being so for- 
tunate as to give satisfaction to your judge. 

Ganaddsa. — But the Queen’s favour is the cause of my 
good fortune. ( Looking towards the Vidushalca.) Gau- 
tama, now say what you have in your mind. 

Vidushaka.— The first time that skill is exhibited, a 
complimentary gift to a Brahman is desirable, but you 
forgot about that. 

Parivrdjikd.— Ha ! ha ! an umpire 2 thoroughly conver- 
sant with acting. 

Vidushaka.- Well, you would-be learned lady, what 
else would you have ? As you do not know how to crunch 
bonbons, what do you know ? You frighten these 
people with your long hair like the beams of the bright 

moon. 

They all laugh. Even Mdlavika cannot suppress a smile. 
Xing {to himself).— My eye has perceived in its full 
. splendour its appropriate object, since it has seen t le 
smiling face of the almond-eyed one, with its gleaming 
teeth half displayed, like an opening lotus with the fila- 
ments of the flower partially visible. 

1 Taranatha gives as an alternative reading ndvatsu, in the 

presence of the wise. v 

2 Bollensen reads pragnah for pvagtiiMk. It must mean a 

most vital or essential point in acting. 
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Ganadasa. — Great Brahman, this indeed is not an 
inaugural rehearsal in the tiring-room , 1 otherwise how 
could we have omitted to honour you who are worthy 
of honour ? 

Vidushaka . — I indeed, like a silly chdtaka 2 , asked for 
a drink of water when the heaven was rebellowing with 
rainless clouds. 

Parivrdjihd . — Exactly so. 

Vidushaka . — -It follows that those people who expect to 
derive any benefit from giving satisfaction to the learned 
are a set of fools . 3 If the Reverend Lady has found the 
performance meritorious, I will bestow this evidence of 
her satisfaction upon Malavika. (So speaking he draws 
off a bracelet from the King's wrist) 

Queen, — Stop! why do you give away the ornament 
before you have become acquainted with a different kind 
of merit ? 4 

Viddshaka . — Because it belongs to some one else, of 
course,;.' 

Queen {looking towards Ganaddsa } the teacher of 


1 Taranatha reads prathammi nepatliyasavanam, the first 
handselling of the tiring-room or theatre. Bollensen says, 
$t This exhibition on the stage is no sacrifice, otherwise you 
would, as a Brahman, obtain your portion (in cakes). 

2 A bird that lives on rain-drops. Its peculiar habits are a 
subject of frequent reference in Sanskrit poetry. 

3 laranatha takes it, those who (like me) are stupid, have 
to depend upon the satisfaction of the learned, and take their 
opinions from them. 

* U., that of Haradatfca’s pupil. The Queen, of course, 
objects out of jealousy. 
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f 



1 


dancing ). — Noble Gaiiadasa, hi truth, your pupil has 
exhibited the proficiency you have imparted to her. 

Ganaddsa. — My dear child, now leave the theatre. 

\Mdlavikd departs with her teacher. 

Viddshaka . — Thus much and no more can my genius 
do to help your Majesty. 

King . — Have done with this limiting of your power. * 

For, now I consider her disappearance behind the cur- 
tain 1 2 to be like the obscuration of the prosperity of my 
eyes, like the end of the great feast of my heart, like the 
closing of the door of happiness. 

Vidushaka . — Bravo ! You are like a man, who is poor 
and sick, and desires a medicine adfninistered by the 
physician. 

Haradatta [entering'). — King ! have the goodness now 
to look at my exhibition. 

King to himself). — My object in being a spectator is 
now at an end. {Aloud, putting a severe strain upon his 
politeness.) Haradatta, we are indeed anxious to behold 
it. 

Haradatta. — I am highly favoured. 

A hard chants behind the scenes . ’ 

Victory to the King! Noon has arrived, for the geese 
rest with closed eyes in the shade of the leaves of the 
lotuses of the ornamental water ; the pigeons shun on ; 

account of the extreme heat the sloping roofs of the : 


1 Bollensen reads pariehcWia&eyia, in the sense of conceal- 
ment. Do not pretend that your invention is exhausted. 

2 Bollensen and Katayavema read tiraskaranavi , disappear- 


ance. 
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palace which they ordinarily frequent , 1 the peacock, 
desirous of drinking the particles of water continually 
flung out , 2 flies to the revolving water-wheel, the sun 
blazes with all his rays at once, as thou with all thy 
princely qualities. 

Victeshaka.— Oh ! Ho ! the time of breakfast has arriv- 
ed for the Brahman and for your Majesty also. The 
physicians say that it is bad for the health to be kept 
waiting past the appointed hour. 

king. Haradatta ! what do you say ? 

Haradatta .— It is no time for me to speak. ® 

Ring (looking towards Haradatta ).— Then we will see 
your skill in teaching exhibited to-morrow. In the mean- 
time take a rest. 

Haradatta . — As the King commands. 

n _ [Exit Haradatta. 

Queen. Let my husband take the customary bath. 

Vidushaka. Never mind the bath! Let breakfast 
come with express speed ! 

Parivrdjikd ( rising ^.--Health to your Majesty ! 

[Exit imth the Queen, who is accompanied by her 
attendants. ] J 


belomTsfl’ZtT 11 " 0 ' ^ 6Xtreme heat the Palace has 
become such that the p.geons hate to frequent the sloping 

&SS3SSSS5 

^ °, ensen reads Ash wnyasya mchandvaMcotra This 

SXZZZf ««.S 

the matter requires no words ; it is self-evident. 



ViMshaha.—'Ra , ! not only in beauty but in artistic 
skill is M&lavika unmatched. 

King .—* The Creator, by furnishing her, who is so 
naturally beautiful, with attractive accomplishments, 
prepared an arrow of love steeped in poison. Why 
should I say more ? You must think upon me. 

Vidushaba . — You ought also to take thought for my 
comfort. The inside of my stomach burns like a cauldron 
in the market-place. 

Kings — Of course. But exert yourself for the sake 
of your friend as you do for your food, 

Vidushaha, — I have pledged my word . 1 But it depends 
upon the will of another, whether one can see the Lady 
M&lavika. She is like the moon-light obscured by 
clouds. As for your Majesty, you amuse me by asking 
that your wishes may be accomplished, having become 
quite distressed, like a bird hovering round the shop of a 
butcher, desirous of meat, but afraid to venture. 

King . — Friend, how can I help being distressed, since 
my heart is averse to the society of all the beauties of 
my barem, and that fair-eyed one has become the only 
object of my affection ? 

[Exeunt omnes . 

Here ends the Second Act. 

1 Shankar Pandit explains the origin of this phrase. In 
the formula, inviting Brahmans to the ceremony of the 
(Jraddha, the word kshana is often used. Hence, the person 
who addresses in the words of the formula (the Craddhakrit) 
is said to give the kshana , and the person to whom it is addressed 
is said to take the kshana in the language of ignorant priests. 
Taranatha reads grihitadahshino I have received the 

reward (usually given to Brahmans at the end of a sacrifice).* 
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ACT III. 


Enter an attendant of the Parivrdjikd. 

Attendant — I have received the following order from 
the Reverend Lady : “ Bring me a citron, for I wish to 
make a complimentary present.” 1 So I will go and look 
for Madhukarika, the keeper of the pleasure-garden. 
( Walking round and looking. ) 

Ah ! there she stands contemplating a golden Acoka- 
tree. So 1 will go and salute her. 

Enter the keener of the garden. 

First attendant ( going up to her). — Madhukarika ! 
Is your duty of looking after the shrubbery going on 
well ? 

Second attendant. — Why, here is Sam&bhritika. Wel- 
come to you, my friend. 

Samdhhritilcd. — Listen! The Reverend Lady commands 
— “ Her Majesty the Queen must not be approached by 
people like myself with empty hands, therefore I wish to 
honour her with the gift of a citron.” 

Madhukarika. — Surely, here is a citron near you. 
Just tell me now, which of the two professors of dancing, 
who were quarrelling with one another, did the Reverend 
Lady approve of, after beholding the performances of 
their pupils ? 

Samdbhritikd.— Both of them are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the science of dancing, and clever in execution. 
But the teaching power of Ganadasa was ranked the 


1 Taranatha and Bol Jensen give devaua mamnattkam & 
citron in the garden of the King. 



lnVlter of the two on account of the admirable qualities 
of his pupil. 

Madhukarika. — W ell, is there any gossip going about 
with regard to Malavika ? 

Samdbhritika. — Certainly. The King is desperately in 
love with her, but in order to spare the feelings of Queen 
Dharim, he does not display the strength of his passion* 
Malavika, too, in these days is seen to be fading like a 
jasmine-garland that has been worn and thrown away . 1 
More than that I do not know. Give me leave to depart. 

Madhukarika . — Take this citron hanging on the 

branch. ’ ■ 

Samdbhritika (pretending to take it). — All I may you 
obtain, for your readiness to oblige my saintly mistress, 
a better 2 fruit than this. 

Madhukarika ( advancing ), — Friend! we will go 
together. I also will give the Queen information about 
this golden A^oka-tree, which is delaying to burst into 
blossom, because it waits to be touched by the foot of a 
beautiful woman . 3 ' ’ 

Samabhriiikd— -Quite proper. Indeed, it is your duty* 

[Exeunt 

Here ends the Interlude . 

Enter the King in a love-sick state , and the Vidushaka , 

King. — My body may be thin as it has not the joy of 
embracing the beloved ; my eye may be filled with tears 
because she is not seen by it even for a moment ; but 


1 Taranathah&s the Prakrit equivalent of annbhutamtmheh- 
heva , that has suffered fading. 

2 Tar&n&fcha and Bollensen read pesalaaram . more tender. 

3 This fancy is perpetually recurring in Sanskrit poetry. 
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thou, my heart, are not separated for a single instant 
from that antelope-eyed one ; why then dost thou suffer 
agony, when thy consolation is ever near thee ? 

VidushaJca . — Let your Highness cease giving way to 
tears and abandoning all self-restraint; I have seen 
Yakulavalika, Malavika’s dear friend, and I have given 
her that message which your Highness entrusted to me . 1 

King. — What did she say then ? 

VidushaJca. — ' “ Inform the King that I am favoured by 
having that duty entrusted to me. But the poor girl 
being guarded by the Queen more carefully than before, 
like the jewel 2 guarded by a snake, is not easily to be got 
at ; nevertheless I will do my best.” 

' King.— Oh revered God of Love, child of fancy, having 
directed my longing to objects unfortunately surrounded 
with obstacles, thou dost smite me so sorely that I am 
not able to bear delay. (With an expression of astonish- 
ment.) What proportion is there between this soul-tor- 
turing agony and thy bow to all appearances so harmless f 
That K sweet and bitter in a breath,” of which we hear so 
much, is surely seen in thee, oh God of Desire l 

VidushaJca. — I tell you of a truth that I have devised 
an expedient for ensuring the end we wish to attain ; 
therefore, royal sir, regain your composure. 

King. — Well, where shall I manage to get through 
the rest of the day with a mind averse to my usual occu- 
pations ? 

1 Literally, she has been caused to hear. 

* Alluding to the *•* precious jewel, which the snake, though 
‘ugly and venomous,’ wears in his head,” says Shankar Pandit. 
Another reading is nidhi , a treasure. 



1 Purmbhyadhihah is explained by Taranasha to mean pur- 
mm abhyadhikafy, i.e., before excess! ve, but now void of passion, 
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Vidus h aha . — Surely, Iravati sent yon this very day 
6 ome red Kuravaka blossoms indicative of the first 
appearance of spring, and on the ground of the recent 
advent of that season made this request to you by the 
mouth of ISTipunika, “ I wish to enjoy a ride in the swing 
in company with my husband.” Your Highness, too, 
promised to gratify her; therefore, let us go to the 
pleasure-grounds. 

King.' — This is impossible. 

Vidushaha. — How so? 

King . — My friend, women are by nature discerning, 
How that my heart is devoted to another, how will your 
friend help perceiving it, even when I am caressing her? 
Therefore, I see clearly that it is better to refuse a pro- 
per request, for I know many plausible reasons for dis- 
appointing her, than to go through the form of shewing 
regard to sharp-sighted women, even if with more m- 
pressement than before, supposing it be void of passion . 1 

Vidushaha . — You ought not suddenly to throw behind 
your back your invariable courtesy to the ladies of your 
harem. 

King ( reflecting ). — Then shew me the way to the plea- 
sure-grounds. 

Vidushaha , — Th i s way, this way, your Highness. 

Both walk round . 

Vidushaha. — The spring by means of these finger-like 
shoots, agitated by the wind, as it were, beckons on your 
Highness to enter this pleasure-ground. 
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King (j making as if something were touching km) 

Surely the Spring is noble in his sympathy. Observe, lnv 
friend, he, as it were, compassionately asking by the notes 
of love-intoxicated cuckoos, agreeable to the ear, lmw I 
manage to bear the torture of my passion, has made the 
southern wind fragrant with mango-blossoms to play upon 
my body, like the palm of a hand gently stroking me. 

Vi flush aha. — Enter, that you may obtain tranquillity 
of mind. 

Both enter the garden , 

YidushaTca.— Oil ! my friend, look carefully around 
you. Surely the presiding goddess of the pleasure-grove 
must desire to allure you, since she has donned this, 
robe of spring flowers that puts to shame the adornment 
of a young lady. 

King.-— Indeed, I behold it with astonishment. The 
red dye of the btmba-\ike lip is surpassed in excellence 
by the splendour of the red Agoka; the KuravaJca-fl ower, 
dark-blue, white, and red, transcends the painting on 
the forehead 5 the ornament of the spot between the eye- 
brows is surpassed by the fi’Ma-blossoms having bees 
clinging to them black as collyrium ; the goddess of Ver- 
nal Beauty seems to laugh to scorn the art of adorning 
the face 1 as practised by women. 

Both of them admire the beauty of the garden . 

Enter Mdlavilca in a state of agitation . 

Mdlavikd. — I am ashamed in mv own heart, when 
I think I am in love with the King, whose heart I do 

Taranatha reads suldiayrasddhanaridkau, the art of adorn- 
meat without effort. 
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not know. How, then, can I tell tills fact to my dear 
friend ? I do not know for liow long a time love will 
brin- me into this irremediably severe suffering. (Having 
advanced some steps.) Where am I going now? (After 
refecting.) Ah ! I received this order from .the Queen: 

“ My feet hurt me terribly, as I have had a fall from 
« a swing, owing to the carelessness of Gautama, do thou 
« therefore perform the ceremony of fertilizing the golden 
« Acoka-tree; if in five nights from this time it dis- 
« nlays flowers, I will {she stops speaking and heaves a 
«Lfc> bestow on thee a boon which will gratify thy 
“ desires ” Well I have come first to the place where I 
am to perform this duty. While I am waiting till 
Vakul JaliH comes after me with the pigment for the 
feet, I will for a moment weep undisturbed. ( She walks 

r0W rmshaka.-m\ ha! here is fine sugar offered you, 
now that you are confused with drinking rum. 

King. — Ah ! What is that? 

Vidushaka. — There stands Malavika at no great dis- 
tance, somewhat insufficiently adorned, with the appear 
ance of one afflicted with longing ; and alone. 

King (delighted). — What ! Malavika ? 

Vidushaka . — Certainly. . 

Kina.-X ow my life may find support. Hearing from 
you that my beloved is near, my distracted heart once 
more revives, like the heart of a thirsty traveller when 

» Shankar Pandit points out that Sue sugar cures] people 
under the influence of intoxication. Taranatha i also is of 
opinion that the inspissated juice of sugar-cane is good for 
people in that state, 
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lie learns from the cry of the sdrasa that a tree-bordered 
river is near. Well 1 Where is the lady ? 

¥idushak% — Here she is coming in this very direction, 
having emerged from the midst of a row of trees. 

King . — My friend I behold her. Broad in her himba- 
like hips, thin in the waist, swelling in the bosom, very 
long in the eyes, she— my life — is coming hither. My 
friend, the lady is in a different state from what she was 
in before; for she, with her cheeks pale like the inner 
part of the sara grass, 1 and but few ornaments, appears 
like the jasmine-creeper having its leaves developed in 
the spring, and with only a few flowers. 

Vidushaka.r- She, too, like your Highness, must be 
slightly affected with love-sickness. 

King. — It is only friendship that sees that. 

Malavika. — This A^-oka, that is waiting for the tender 
touch of a lady’s foot, and has not assumed its robe of 
flowers, imitates rae in my state of longing expectation 
therefore let me sit down on this slab of rock cool with 
the shade of the tree, and refresh myself. 

Vidusliaka. — Did your Highness hear ? The lady said 
“ I am in a state of longing.” 

King . — Even this much does not make me think you a 
man of unerring insight. For this wind from the Malaya 
mountain, laden with the pollen of the kuravaka flowers, 
accompanied with drops of water issuing from the opening 
folds of the buds, produces longing in the mind even 
without definite cause. 


1 Saccharum Sara (Monier ’Williams), 



Malaviled sits down. 

■My friend, come this way, let us hide beliind 

think I see Ir avail in the distance, 
len he sees a cluster of lotuses, the ele- 
re for the alligator. (Me stands gazing.) 
ease, my heart, from entertaining abase- 
;ant wish. Why dost thou torture me? 

The Vidushaka looks at the Ling. 

‘ beautiful nature 1 ot 

r cause of thy pining, 

invariably to be relied upon , 2 neverthe- 

I consider myself the theme of all these 

be free from 
she to whom 


King. 

the creeper. 

VidiZshaka . — I 
King. — But wh 

phant does not car 
Mdlavikd .— Ce 
less and extravagi 
The' 

Xing. My beloved, observe the 

love. Thou dost not reveal any 
nor is conjecture 
less, beautiful one, 
lamentations. 

Vidushaka.— Now your Highness may 
for here comes VakulavaliH alone, 


will remember my peti- 

suppose that that dangh- 
snch a weighty messagfe 
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VakuldvaliM.— Ha! you are now invested with an 
equality with the Queen, therefore give me one of your 

feet, that I may paint it with lac, and put the anklet 
on it. 

MdlaviM (to herself ). — Heart ! do not consider 
thyself happy, because this office has devolved upon me. 
How can I now free myself ? Never mind ! This paint- 
ing will certainly be my funeral adornment. 

Vakulavaliha — What are you thinking of? You know 
the Queen is anxious that that golden Apoka-tree should 
put forth flowers. 

King. What 1 is all this preparation for the sake 
of fulfilling the longing of the Apoka? 

Vidushaha.— Why, do you not know that the Queen 
would not, without reason, cause her to be adorned with 
the ornaments of the harem ? 

Malavihd ( holds out her foot). — Come, pardon me the 
trouble I am now giving you. 

Valculavahka. — Why, you are as dear to me as my 

own body. ( She pretends to begin the painting of Mala- 
vi/ca's foot.) % 

King. Friend ! observe the moist streak of colour 
placed upon the extremity of my darling’s foot, like the 
first peeping forth of the bud of the tree of love con- 
sumed by Qiva. 1 


Manobhava, tbe mind-born, is., Kama, god of love, was 
consumed by tbe fire of Qiva’s eye. and therefore called An- 
anga. Weber suggests that the myth was invented to explain 
the name. Perhaps suramin, means charming as well as 
moist. j-/. . 



Vidushaha. — Truly, the ornamental painting 
the foot of the lady suits it well 1 2 
King. — Sir, you have spoken 1 
deserves to smite two 1 
foot, of the hue of a young 
gleam c. — 
flowered as longing 
her lover standing 
committed an offence. 

Vidushaha.— Y ou -will have an opportunity of offen 

in S.— I 7 accept the auspicious word of a Brihman 
who foresees success. 3 * * * 

Enter Iravati in a state of intoxication, and her «»»**« > • 
Iravati. — N ipunik&, my girl, I have often heard that 

intoxication is an especial ornament to women. D I 

think that this popular saying is true . . 

Nipunikd.— It was formerly a mere populai say „ , 

now it has become true. 

Iravati. — Cease your flattering speeches How d^d 
the present occasion, that the ivmg 


the exact truth, Ihe girl 
things with this point of her 
bud, on which flashes the 

of the nails, both the A S oka that has not yet 
for the ceremony of the dohada. and 
with bowed 3 head, having recently 


discover, on 


Both mean 


Bollensen adhiaro, 


1 T&ranatha reads ahi&ro 
the duty imposed, &c. 

2 pranihita , which Shankar Pandit 
the reading of Taranatha’s edition, are 
in meaning. The literal meaning Of 
down in front of (his mistress).’ 

3 Shankar Pandit observes, “this 

knowledge that Viddshaka possessed o 

hut simply to the fact that a blessing 

fulfilled by the gods.” 



Iiad gone on before me to the house in which the swin^ 
is ? 

Nipunika. I inferred it from liis unfailing affection for 
you, iiis Queen, 

Iravati .— No more of that adulation, speak as if you 
were an indifferent person, 

Nipunika. 'The noble Gautama told me, beino- de 
sirous of a spring-gift. Let your Highness come quickly. 

Iravati ( walking round as well as her state will per- 
mit ).— Ob ! my heart urges me on to behold my husband 
though I am overpowered with intoxication, but my feet 
will not advance on the path. 

Nipumha . Now, indeed, we have arrived at the sum- 
mer-house where the swing is. 

. * rdvati — But, Nipunika, I do not see my husband 
in it. 

Nipunika .— You must look carefully. The King must 
be hidden somewhere, meaning to play your Highness 
a trick. Let us for our part repair to this slab of rock 
under the Afoka-tree which is overgrown by the Pri~ 
yangu creeper. 

Iravati does so. 

Nipunika ( walking round and looking ).— Observe your 
Highness 1 While seeking for the sprout of the mango 
we are bitten by red ants. ’ 

Iravati .- — What does that mean ? 

Nipunika .— Here is Vakulavalikd adorning the foot 
of Malavika in the shade of the Acoka-tree. 

Iravati ( exhibiting signs of suspicion ).— This is not 

a proper place for M&iavik£ What conjecture do you 
form ? ■* ■ 
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nr- miU —I conjecture that the Queen, who has had 

„ 2" a t.“* V .PPoi.M r'”™ 

lid I h.T. permitted h« «“ lta 

cair of anklets which she herself uses ■ 

P Irdnatl -It is certainly a great honour to her. 

mpuniM — Why do you not search for your husband . 
Irdvatl— Girl, my feet refuse to go to any other place. 

My mind is distorted* I will, in the meantime arme 
It certainty with respect to my suspicions. {Observing 
MZnti?* Herself) Not without reason as my mmd 

^VahuUmlM {calling attention to Malacca's foi »0--Are 
you pleased with the way in which the hues of colour 

“TJlZrilTl on my own foot, I am ashamed 
in the art of adornment. 

Vahulavalika . — In this I am a pupil of the King. 
Vidushalca . — Hasten now to get the teacher s comp | 

, to,*.**. —<* &£%&£££?. 

l/hrast/la-snnja-charanay a . whose lees a 

^Bollensen reads *» for and explains samhMvand as 
'TSS&tha andBollensen read the Prakrit equivalent of 

“ — -to ^arayatif 

4 ascertain whether the King is in iove w 

"•The ie »ek with Mhmkh'. b«* r “ a ®' 
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Vakuldvalika.— Haying obtained feet worthy of dis- 
playing my skill upon, I shall become conceited now. 
(To herself) I have accomplished my commission. 1 (Look- 
ing at the colour, aloud) My friend, I have finished paint- 
ing one of your feet. It is only necessary to breathe on 
it. 2 Besides, this place is windy. 

King . — My friend, observe, observe. Now, there has 
arrived an admirable opportunity for me to do her a ser- 
vice by fanning with the breath of my mouth her foot 
the dye on which is wet. 

Vidmkaha.—W hy do you regret that you cannot avail 
yourself of it ? You will soon be able to enjoy this 
privilege for a long time. 

Vakuldvalihd . — Your foot shews like a red lotus. May 
you certainly repose upon the bosom of the King. ‘ 

Irdvati looks Nipunikd in the face. 

King . — I say Amen to this prayer. 

Mdlavikd. — Ah J you are talking nonsense . 3 

Vakuldvalikd . — I said exactly what it is my business 
to say. 4 

Mdlavikd . — Surely you love me, do you not? 

Vakuldvalikd.— 1 am not the only person who loves you. 

Mdlavikd . — Who else then loves me ? 

Vakuldvalikd.— Why, the King also who always has 
an eye for good qualities. 


1 Bollensen and Tar&nafcha read siddho me dcvppo, my pride 
is now complete. 

2 Literally, to apply the wind of the mouth. 

3 Bollensen reads md avinimn mantehi ; do not say what is 

unbecoming'. _ 

4 as having been commissioned by the King. 
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Mdlavikd.— You are saying what is false. These good 
qualities are not in me . 1 

Vakuldvalikd . — Are they really not in you? They 
are seen in the emaciated and slightly pale limbs of the 
King. 

Nipunikd . — The wench gives her answer as if she had 
got it all up beforehand. * 

Vakuldvalikd , — Regulate your conduct according to 
the maxim of the good, that love must be tested 2 by love. 

Mdlavikd . — What are you chattering there at your 
own sweet will ? 

Vakuldvalikd, — N o indeed, these are but the words of 
the King, full of affection, reproduced by me, 

Mdlavikd. — Ah ! thinking of the Queen, my heart 
feels no confidence. 

Vakuldvalikd . — Foolish girl ! Do you suppose a 
mango-shoot is not to be plucked to ornament the ear, 
containing as it does in itself the whole essence of the 
manifestation of spring, just because it is beset with bees ? 

Mdlavikd . — Well, do you help me to the utmost in this 
trouble . 3 

Vakuldvalikd . — l am a garland of Vakula flowers which 
becomes more fragrant by crushing , 4 

1 See the critical note in Shankar Pandit’s edition. 

2 Kdtayavema reads, in his ehhdya, praiyeshta vya, to be 
received. 

3 Shankar Pandit points out that dnjjde is used by Malavika 
in this sense. But Vakulavalika takes it as a playful term of 
abuse, and answers accordingly. 

4 She means that the more she is abused, the more helpful 
she will be. She is punning on her own name, which means a 
garland of Takula flowers. But the pun may turn only on 




King. Bravo ! Vakulavalika, Bravo ! By artfully 
patting forth her errand, as soon as she knew the state of 
Mai a v ika’s mind, and by giving the proper answer on 
her friend’s repelling her, she has got Malavika into her 
power it is quite right that the lives of lovers have 
been made dependent upon female go-betweens. 

IrotoatL Observe, my girl. VakuMvaliU has induced 
Malavika to take the step. 2 

_ N mnikd.— Queen.! Suggestion produces desire even 
in one free from passion. 

Iravati. — Not without reason indeed was my heart 
apprehensive. When I have got at the facts, I will pro- 
ceed to think what I am to do. 

ValculdvahJcdy — Here is your second foot with its de 
coration completed. Now I will put the anklets on both" 
(She pretends to put on the two anklets.) Come now rise up.' 
Perform the duty imposed on you by the Queen of causing 
the A$oka to blossom. 

■ Iravati.— We have now heard that it is the Queen’s 
order. Well, let it pass for the present. 

Vakulavalika. — Here stands in front of you, flashed 3 
ready for enjoyment,— — . ’ 

Malavika (delighted).— W hat ? the King ? 


wh,0, ‘ 


MaTik “ t0 c< “ to the purport of 
her (vakuldvalika s) commission. 

Kills’ bride enter UP0D th6 6nterprise of to become the 

> Upodhardgo, as applied to the King, means “whose love has 
matured. As applied to the Agoka-tree i t means “ the redness 
of whose leaves has increased/’ (S. p, p, j 
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Vahulavaliha {smiling). — No ! not the King, but tin's 
cluster of buds banging on a bougb of the A9oka, make 
an ear-ornament of it. 

Vidushaha . — Did your Highness hear ? 

King. — So much as this is enough for lovers. I do 
not approve of the union, even if successfully brought 
about, of two lovers, one of whom is ardent, and the 
other heart-whole ; it is better that an equally en- 
amoured pair should even pine away hopeless of mutual 
happiness. 

Malavika , having made an ear-ornament of Aqoha~buds 7 
in a playful manner puts forth her foot to strike the tree . 

King. — Observe, my friend. Having taken from the 
Ayoka-tree a shoot for her ear she presents to it her foot ; 
since the two have exchanged similar 1 2 gifts, I consider 
inyself defrauded of my rights. 

Vakuldvalikd. — Well, you are not in fault ; this A9oka 
must be worthless 3 if it should be slow in putting forth 
flowers, now that it has been blessed by such a foot. 

King. — Oh Agoka ! if after having been honoured by 
the slender-waisted one with this foot of hers, soft as a 
young lotus, loud-tinkling with noisy anklets, you are 
not immediately endowed with flowers, in vain do you 
nurse a desire shared by sportive 3 lovers;. 

Friend, I wish to present myself, taking a favourable' 
opportunity of joining in the conversation. 


1 Both Malavika’s foot and the shoot of the A^oka being reck 

2 i.e., barren, (S. P. P.) 

* Or it may mean, as Shankar Pandit says, “ a desire commons 
with persons fond of the graceful actions of young women*, 
viz,, the desire to be kicked by them*” 



Vulushaka . — Come along ! I will make fun of her. 
Both enter. 

Nipunika . — Queen ! liere is the King appearing on the 
scene, 

Iravati — Tliis is exactly what my heart anticipated at 
the outset. 

Vulushaka (advancing ).—. My lady, it is not at all pro- 
per conduct on your part to strike with your left foot an 
Ajoka-tree which is the dear friend of the King. 

Both (in a state of trepidation ). — Ah 1 here is the King. 
Vidushaka.—Y alculayalika ! Why did not yon as you 
knew the state 'of the case, restrain the lady from com- 
mitting 1 such an impropriety ? 

Malavika shows fear. 

Nipunika.— Queen, see what the noble Gautama has 
undertaken. 

Iravati .— How else could a low Brahman like him 
make a livelihood ? 

Vakulavalilca. — Sir ! this lady is executing an order 
of the Queen’s. In this transgression she is only the in- 
strument of another. Bet the King be appeased. (She 
makes Malavika prostrate herself, and falls prostrate at 
the same time.) 

King. If this is the case, you are not guilty, jj„ 

good girl, rise up. (He takes her by the hand and raises 
her up.) 

Vidushaka , — Quite right* In this matter you on^ht 
to show respect for the Queen, & 

King —Oh ! charming one, I hope you do not now feel 
any pain in your left f oot soft as a young shoot, which 

1 Or literally when attempting to commit. 


J 



you placed on the hard trunk of the tree ? What say 
you, beautiful girl ? 

Mdlavikd looks ashamed. 

Irdvati (spitefully). — Ah ! my husband has a heart as 
soft as fresh butter. 

Mdlavikd . — Come Vakulavalikd, let us inform the 
Queen that we have performed her command. 

Vakuldvalikd. — Then ask the King to give you leave 
to depart. 

King. — My good girl, you may go. But hear first my 
supplication, which has now an opportunity of making 
itself known. 

Vakuldvalikd . — Listen attentively ] Let the King be 
pleased to speak. 

King. — This person for a long time has not been able to 
put forth such a blossom of diappiness ; 1 with the nectar 
of your touch satisfy also the longing of this man devoted 
to you alone. 

Irdvati ( suddenly approaching }. — Satisfy it, satisfy it; 
no doubt the A 90k a shows flowers, but this tree does not 
only display flowers, it bears fruit also. 2 

All are confused on beholding Irdvati, , 

King (aside). — -My friend, what resource is there 
now? I 

Vtdushaka. — What other than taking to our heels? 


1 As he will put forth after having been (like the tree) 
kicked by M&lavika. 

2 Bollensen reads, asoo husumam na, damsedi, aam 1dm Una 

nttambhido evm. The A$oka shows no flowers, and this King 
is a barren tree, or, more literally, a straight stem without 
flowers/ 1 . 



Irdvatt — Yakulavalika ! yon have begun well. Mala- 
Vika ! grant the request of my husband. 

Both the girls , — Let the Queen have compassion on us., 
Who are we that we should attract the affection of the 
King ? 

[. Exeunt Vakuldvalikd and Mdlavikd. 

Irdvatt — Oh the faithlessness of men I I indeed rely- 
ing upon your deceitful speech 1 — unsuspicious like the 
deer that is attracted by the whistle of the hunter— did 
not anticipate this. 

Vidushaka (aside ). — Make some defence at once. Being 
a burglar caught in the act you ought to say that yon 
came here as a student of the art of digging a mine . 2 3 

King . — Beautiful one! I had no object with Malavika. 
Because you delayed, I amused myself as well as I could. 

Irdvatt — Yon are to be depended on, are you not? I 


1 T&ranatba and Bollensen give the Prakrit equivalent of 

adMkMptdydh priydgrihinydh hridayagalyam Jcritam ; you 
thrust a dagger into the heart of your despised dear wife. 

3 I translate the test of Shankar Pandit’s second edition, 
and follow his interpretation. He shows at length in his note* 
that honourable Princes were expected to know, but not prac- 
tise, dishonourable arts. Bollensen reads the Prakrit eqni- 
valenfc of utkhdtamule *pi griHtena hmbHlena sandhieh - 
ehhedah gihshitavyah iti vaMavyam, a thief who is caught 
in a hole which he has dug in a wall must say I wanted to 
learn the art of digging through walls. Taranatha reads uda- 
Mntamdle vipathilte vimathitem MmbUlena sandMcheliheda 
g'Mritavyah, i.e,, a thief overtaken near water where there 
Is no passenger must practise digging holes such as house- 
breakers make. Perhaps he means that the King ought to al- 
lege as an excuse that he was keeping his hand in by flirting 
with M&lavik& until Ir&vatl came. 


1 


A 

i 



did not; know that my husband Iiad obtained suck an 
agreeable means of passing the time. Otherwise I, un- 
happy that I am, would never have done this . 1 

Vidushaka . — Do not repel by your speeches the court- 
esy of the King. If mere conversation w th the 
attendants of our royal mistress when met by chance is 
to be considered a erime-^why, of course, you know best, 
and we must acquiesce, 

Iravati. — Well, conversation let it be called. How long 
am I to torture myself about nothing ? (She goes off in a 
passion.) 

Xing ( following her). — Forgive me. 

Iravati keeps on walking away though her feet are 
entangled by her girdle . 

King.-*- -Beautiful one, neglect of your devoted admirer 
is not becoming. 

Irdvati. — Traitor, your heart is not to be relied on. 

King. — With the Word “ traitor,” oh dear one-, let your 
scorn of me, who am so familiar with you, come to an 
end ; you do not dismiss your anger even though entreafc- 
ed by your girdle lying prostrate at your feet , 2 

Irdvati. — Even tins cursed girdle sides with you. (She 
takes up the girdle and endeavour s to strike the King with it I) 

King. — This lady in a passion, raining tears, prepares 
to strike me, terrible criminal that J am, with the cord of 
her golden girdle fallen unexpectedly 3 from her bimba - 

1 If we insert dukhkhataram , the passage will mean, I should 
not have caused this interruption. 

* Shankar Pandit observes that the pun here is obvious. The 
giidle is compared to a suppliant. 

8 Bollensen has ojiayupekshdehyutena. which he interprets, 
fallen out of contempt for me, out of anger against me. 



1 AmdMritam , Taran&tha’s reading, means— do you 
me again ? 

2 A playful kick suck as was given to the A$oka. 

8 Taranatha reads A krlta p rasados i - — you have not 
favour, 

4 In which case he exercises a malignant influence. 
Mars retrograde is called Puella by Chaucer. 


like hips, as a row of tlmnder-clouds to strike the Vindhya 
mountain with a streak of lightning, 

Irdvati. — Why do you drive me into transgression 
again 1 {raising her hand with the girdle in it.) 

King . — Why do you withdraw the scourge lifted against 
me the malefactor, oh curly - haired one 1 You increase 
your fascinations, and still you are angry with your slave 
here. ( To himself) Surely at this time I am permitted to 
prostrate myself {falls at her feet.) 

Iravati. — These indeed are not the feet of Malavika, 
that will gratify your longing for a caress. 2 {She departs 
with her attendant.) 

Vidushaka. — Come ! rise up, rise up, you have found 
favour. 3 

King ( rising up and not seeing Irdvatl\ — What ? is the 
dear one really gone ? 

Vidushaka . — I am glad to say she has gone without 
forgiving this impropriety. Therefore let us flee rapidly 
before she returns like Mars retrogressing to his mansion 
in the zodiac. 4 

King.— Oh the inconsistency of love I Now that my 
mind is taken captive by my beloved, I consider Iravatfs 
rejection of my humble supplication a veritable service ; 


insult 


found 



for, as slie is angry, I may neglect her, though she is so 
attached to me . 1 

[Both laalb round and exeunt , 
Here ends the Third Act ♦ 


Enter the King in a state of anxiety and a Female 
door-keeper . 

King, — (To himself) May the tree of love which took 
root by my interest 2 in Malavika when her name reached 
toy ear, which, when she came within range of my eyes, 
put forth the shoot of passion, which at the touch of her 
hand may be said to have blossomed as my hair 3 stood 
manifestly erect from delight — may that tree, I say, 
cause me, the weary one , 4 to taste the flavour of its fruit, 
(Aloud,) Friend Gautama ! 

Female door-keeper, — Victory to your Highness ! Gau- 
tama is not in attendance. 

King (to himself ). — Of course. I remember I sent him 
to find out what has become of Malavika. 

Yidushaka (entering), — Victory to the King ! 


1 Here T&ranatha inserts w therefore come along, let us go and 
appease the angry Queen.” The “ Queen 55 of course is Dharini. 
In the second line of the preceding distich he inserts na hi — I 
cannot neglect her, &c. 

2 Hope if we read agaya . 

8 This means the small hairs of the skin (as Weber remarks) 
which, with the inhabitants of India, stand erect from delight 
as well as from fear. 

■ . 4 Taran&bha reads Mntam } lover. ’ 



King. — Jayasena ! Find out where the Queen Dharint 
is, or how she is being solaced in the present painful state 
of her foot. 

Female door-keeper . — As the King commands. 

[Exit female door-keeper , 

King. — Friend, what is the state of the lady, your 
friend ? 

Vidushaka . — Pretty much that of a cuckoo in the claws 
of the cat. 

King ( despondently ). — What do you mean ? 

Vidushaka Indeed the wretched girl has been thrown 
into the subterranean store-house as if into the mouth of 
death, by order of that fiery-eyed one. 1 

King. — No doubt, because she heard of her meeting 
with me. 

Vidushaka.— Of course. 

King. — Gautama ! who was such an enemy of mine as 
to make the Queen angry ? 

Vidushaka. — Listen, Sir! The Farivrdjikd tells me, 
as a fact, that yesterday the Lady Iravati went to ask 
after the health of the Queen, whose foot is disabled with 
pain. Thereupon she was asked by the Queen “ Why 
have I not seen you the beloved one lately?” She an- 
swered, “ This is either an affront or an empty form, since 
you ask the question knowing all the time, that the title 
of 1 the beloved one’ belongs to your maid-servant.” 2 


1 The enraged Queen is compared to a cat with reddish-brown 
eyes. 

2 I have followed Shankar Pandit in this translation. Tara- 
natha reads the Prakrit equivalent of Mm atmano ’ pyanalan - 
krito hridayajano mlldbha iti? tatastayottdmyaniya mantri - 


i 

i 
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Vidushaka . — Then she being pressed mtormed tne 
Queen with regard to your misdemeanour. 

King. — All ! The unforgiving character of the lady ! 
Tell me what happened next. 

Vidushaka . — What happened next! Why Malavika 
and Yakulavalika, with fetters on them, are enjoying a 
residence in the infernal regions where a ray of the sun 
is never seen, like two snake-maidens . 1 

King.- Alas ! The sweet-voiced cuckoo and the bee, 

the companions of the unfolded mango-bud, have been 
driven into the trunk by unseasonable rain, accompanied 
by a strong east-wind. Friend, can there be an opening 


tam Jiuto voptacharah yatparijane sankra at am valla b ha t vam 
jndsyatUL This seems to mean, “ is a beloved person un- 
adorned dear even to herself (then why are you nob properly 
adorned}? Then she being distressed said— Why should such 
a person adorn herself when she musfe learn that the affection 
which ought to be hers has been diverted on to a slave ? " 

1 The maidens of the Naga race are, according to Shankar 

Pandit, distinguished for their beauty. 

2 It is clear that the head Queen exercised in some depart- 

ments an amount of authority that would have delighted the 
soul of -Mr. J. Mill. ' ■ . . 
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Vidushaha {reflecting ). — There is an expedient even 
here. ' 

King .— Of what kind ? 

Vidushaha {looking round ).— Some one may be listen- 
ing to our conversation unseen. So I will whisper it in 
your ear {embracing him , mid whispering in Ms ear)* 
This is what I intend. 

• King . — Happily conceived ! let it be put in execution, 
and may it be successful. 

Female door-keeper {entering). — King! The Queen is 
reclining upon a couch exposed to a free current of air, 
with her foot covered with red sandal-wood 1 and held in 
the hands of her maids, being amused with stories by 
the Parivrajika. 

King . — This is an appropriate occasion for me to visit 

her. 

a 

Vidushaha.— Then go, sir. In the meanwhile I will 
provide myself with some present that I may not ap- 
proach the Queen empty-handed. 

King . — Before you go, inform Jayasena of our plan, 
Vidushaha {whispers in her ear ). — This it is, my good 
lady. 

King. — Jayasena! Show me the way to the couch 
where the Queen is reclining in the open air. 

Then are discovered the Queen reclining upon a couch % 
and the Parivrajika with the attendants in order of prece- 
dence. 


1 Bollensen and Taranatha have the Prakrit equivalent of 
raktachandanavarind , which Bollensen interprets oil of red 
sandal-wood. 
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n u em. Revered Madam! The plot of the story is 

exceedingly interesting. What happened next ? 

Parivrdjika (with a meaning look).--? rom this pom 
I will resume it afterwards. His Majesty the King ha 

^Queen.—. Ah! my husband! ( She endeavours to stand 

UP i ina Stop ! stop ! Do not distress yourself to show 

respect" to me. Yon ought not, oh soft-voiced one to 
give pain to your foot unused to the absence of anklets 
which is resting on the golden footstool, -and to me at 
the same time. 

Parivrdjilcd .— Victory to the King ! 

Queen. — Victory to my husband. 

King ( inclining reverently to the Panvrajikd and sitting 
down). — Queen 1 Is the pain now endurable ? 

Queen. — Thank you, there is some improvement now. 
Enter the VMshaha in a state of alarm, with his finger 
tied up with his sacrificial cord. 

Viclushalca. — Alas ! Alas ! I have been bitten by a 

snake. 

All of them are horrified. . 

King.— Alas ! Where have you been wandering t 
WAthaka.- 1 went to the pleasure-grove to gather 
the customary 2 bouquet, because I was about to visit the 
Queen — save me I save me 1 

• The foot is, as Shankar Pandit says, so uncomfortable 
that the Queen has laid aside her anklets winch are scarcely 

*7 ShSaf Pandit says, required by the custom of the good 




expresses this idea. It was proper to take flowers with, one 
when approaching a god or great personage. 

* Taranatha reads kshatasyaraktamokshamm , which he ex- 
plains as the complete draining of blood of the wounded part. 

2 Katayavema explains vidrena as vishdrena, Taranatha 
takes it to mean viMrcna, So does Bollensen and thinks 


Queen,* — Alas ! Alas ! I Lave become the cause of a 
Brahman's life being in jeopardy, 

Vidushaka. — Then, as I stretched out my hand to 
pluck a cluster of Acoka-flowers, Death in the form of 
a snake came out of the trunk and bit me on the Anger. 
Here, indeed, are the two marks of the teeth. (He 
shows them the bite.) 

Parivi'djika. — The best remedy for that is said to be 
excision of the bitten part ; let that remedy be adopted 
in this case. The excision of the bite, or its cauteriza- 
tion, or the letting of blood from the wound -, 1 these are 
the prescribed expedients for saving the lives of men 
who are bitten by snakes, but they must be employed 
immediately. 

King , — Now it is time for the poison-doctors to do their 
work. Jayasen&, let Dhruvasiddhi be quickly brought. 

Door-keeper . — As the king commands. 

[Exit Door-keeper. 

Vidushaka . — Alas ! I am seized by cruel death. 

King . — Do not be alarmed. A bite may sometimes 
be free from venom. 

Vidushaka . — How can I help fearing? My limbs are 
convulsed. 

He pretends that the poison is beginning to take effect. 

( Queen advancing ). — Alas ! Alas ! A most calamitous 
snake-bite ! 2 Support him ! Support him ! 
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attendants support him in a state of great trepi- 

dal ViMshaka ( looking towards the King).— Ah ! I have 
been your dear companion from childhood : take that 
into consideration » and undertake the maintenance and 

protection of my sonless mother. 

King.- Do not be afraid. The doctor will cure yon 

in a moment. Be calm. 

Enter Door-keeper . 

Door-keeper. — King ! Dhruvasiddhi desires that Gau- 
tama be brought to him. 

Xmg. Then cause him- to be carried by the Chamber- 

lain into the presence of the doctor. 

Door-keeper. — Very well. . T . , 

Vmshaha ( looking towards the Queen).— h ady . 

Whether I live or die, pardon all the faults that I may 
hare committed against thee to oblige the King. 

Queen. — May you live to a good old age 

[Exeunt Vid&shaka and Door-keeper. 

Ein q —The poor fellow is naturally timid. Besides, 
I believe that Dhruvasiddhi* will be successful in curing 
him, since he is rightly named the “ infallible doctor. 
Enter Door-keeper. 

Door-keeper.- Victory to the King! Dhruvasiddhi 

damndam stands for dargitay. He translates “ . An q a ^, rava ' 
tion of the symptoms shows itself. He is ge 1 ^ f mer es . 

■ Bollensen and Tara-natha read amarena. The former ex 
plains it as aHcMrena, without delay ; the latter as anliaiena, 

■without neglect, even if I die. 

. The word dhruvasiddhi means, » one whose success 

certain.” ■ ■ ivb ■ ' i r- V' ■' S- v -i; :." ; i : -i ; 7 
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asserts that something with the image of a snake on it 
must be endowed with the power of counteracting poison 
by means of the ceremony called Udakumbhavidhana . 1 
Bo he orders that something with the image of a snake 
on it be brought. 

Queen. — Here is a ring with a snake on the stone. 
Afterwards give it back into my hand {with these words 
she gives it to the door-keeper). 

King . — Jayasendl When the business is done, bring 
the healing talisman 2 back quickly. 

Door-keeper. — As the King commands. 

[Exit Door-keeper . 

Parivrdjikd . — My heart tells me, Gautama is free from 
the effects of poison. 

King . — So be it. 

Door-keeper {entering). Victory to the King! The 
violence of the poison has ceased, and Gautama has in 
a moment become as well again as ever. 

Queen. — It is a great blessing that I am clear of blame . 3 

1 I think Shankar Pandit, though he adopts Katayavema’s 
reading in his second edition, really prefers that given in his 
first edition udahmbhavilidne sappamudiam kampi anneviadntti , 
let something having the image of a snake on it be obtained for 
the purpose of performing the Udakumbhavidhana, that is to 
say, the enchanting of water, placed in a jar, by means of 
mantras and other ceremonies. The enchanted water would 
then be sprinkled on the bite. 

2 I have taken pratipatti to mean instrument. Taranatha 
takes it to mean— to the proper place, i } e., into the Queen’s 
possession. I borrow the phrase, “ the business is done ” from 
Shankar Pandit. It has, of course, a double meaning, 

. 3 of the guilt of having been indirectly the cause of the 
death of a Brahman, 
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Door-keeper . — But this Minister Vdhatava sends the 
following message. There are many of the King’s affairs 
which I should like to talk over with him. Therefore 
I beg to be favoured with an interview. 

Queen . — Go, my husband, and may you be successful 
in your affairs. 1 

King, — Queen, this place is exposed to the sun, and 
cold treatment is recommended as best for this com- 
plaint; therefore let your couch be removed to another 
spot. ■ ■ ■ 

Queen . — Come, my girls, carry out the King’s orders. 

Attendants . — Very well, 

[Exeunt, Queen, the Parivrdjikd ancl attendants . 

King. — Jayasend, lead me to the pleasure-grounds by 
a secret path. 

Jayasena . — Let the King come this way. 

King. — Jayasend, has Gautama accomplished his 
purpose? 

Jayasend. — Certainly, 

King. — Though I all along thought the device wonder- 
fully well adapted for effecting our object, my heart was 
doubtful about the result, and timidly apprehensive. 

Enter Vidushaka. 

VidushaJca . — Victory to the King ! Your Majesty’s 
auspicious affairs have turned out prosperously. 

King. — Jayasena, do you also return to your duties, 

Jayasend. — As the King commands, 

[Exit Jayasend. 


1 The audience, of course, understand that the affairs are 
really love affairs. 


■#, 
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King, — My friend, Madhavika is a bit of a vixen. 
Did she not hesitate at all ? 

Vtdushaka. — How could any one possibly hesitate after 
seeing the Queen’s signet ring ? 

King. — I do not speak with reference to the signet 
ring. But she naturally ought to have asked what was 
the cause of the liberation of those two prisoners in that 
way, and why the Queen passed over all her own ser- 
vants and commissioned you to take the message. 

VidushaJca . — Of course, I was asked these questions. 
But with my usual presence of mind I answered : — 
“ The King has been told by the astrologers that his 
“ star is threatened with misfortune, and that therefore 
“ he had better release all the prisoners in his kingdom. 
“ When the Queen Dharini heard this, she wishing to 
“ spare Iravatfs feelings ordered me to release the pri- 
u soners and give out that the King wanted them set at 
“ liberty.” Thereupon Madhavika granted my request, 
saying that all was as it should be. 

King (embracing the Vidushalca). — Friend, 1 see that 
you love me. For not only by force of intellect does 
one see how to forward the interests of one’s friends, 
the narrow path which leads to the attainment of success 
is discovered by affection also. 

Viduskaka . — Let your Highness make haste. I put 
Malavika with her friend in the lake summer-house 11 and 
came immediately to meet you. 

King.— I will go and welcome her there. Go on in 
front. 


A pleasure-house, probably so called from, some ponds- of 
water being attached to it., (S.P.F. ) 
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Vidashaka.—' Dome, Sir, here is the lake summer- 

h °*L (anxiously ). — Here comes Chandrika, the maid 
of your friend 1 Iravati, with her hands engaged m 
gathering flowers. Let us slip this way a minute and 
hide behind the wall. 

Vidus haha . — -Thiev es and lovers must avoid the moon- 
jjn-jit ? (Both do as the Bing said.) 

^jling —Gautama I Do you suppose your friend is 
awaiting me ? Come, let us go to this window, and look 

in. (They stand looking in.) 

Then are discovered Mdlavikd and Vahildvahka. 
VakaMvalikd . — Come now, prostrate yourself before 

the King. 5 '•,;■■■. v v :. V *. 

King.— I guess Vakulavalika is showing her my pic- 

tm 'miaviH {joyfully).- 1 salute your Majesty {Looting 
at the door, with a melancholy expression.) Alas! you 
are deceiving me. 

King My friend, I am delighted with the lady s joy 

and despondency both. For the lovely-faced one’s face 
presented in a moment the two appearances of the lotus 
that which it wears when the sun is rising, and that 

which it assumes when he i"s set ting. 

1 All the King’s wives and beloved objects are thus called 

■■ : wifeh reference to the Yid&shaka. ■ ;■ « ,, . v 

* As being “ oontraria furtis” Chandrika, the name of the 
maid, means “ moonlight!” The pun is sufficiently obvious 
. A picture of- him was hung up in the summer-house. Xara- 
n6tha puts into the month of Mal&vika namaste yah pa 9 

my thoughts. ^ 




I ' 




1 Bollensen reads tlie Prakrit equivalent of tasmm mmbkmme 
sthita bharty rupa darganena na tathd mtrkhndsmi yathddya \ 
miiya bMvita vitrishna dargana raja . The King- has had a 
more satisfactory look at myself than I have had at his picture 
owing to my excitement. 

2 Bollensen reads atmbhavaH tvaya yathd drimtd tathd na 
dnshto bhavdn. You had a much, better look at her than she- 
has had at you* 


YaftuldvaliM .— Surely here is the King in a picture. 

Both (prostrating themselves before the picture ). — Vic- 
lory, victory to the King l 

MMaviha . — Ha f Before, when I was standing face 
to face with the King himself,. I was not as completely 
satisfied with beholding his beauty as I am now.. 1 have 
now looked on him attentively in the picture. 1 

Vidtishaha . — Did joe hear ? The lady says that you 
look much bettfer in the picture than you did when she 
sa\fc : yon in bodily presence. 2 To no purpose do yoi> 
wear the pride of youth as a casket encloses a gem. 

King.— My friend, women, though full of curiosity, are 
naturally bashful. Observe ; though they desire to study 
completely the features of men they have an interview 
•with for the first time, still the almond-eyed ones do not 
allow their gaze to fall full upon the beloved objects. 

Mdlavikd . — Who is this with face slightly averted,, 
that the King is looking at with an affectionate glance ? 

VakulavaWea . — Surely, this is Iravati at bis side. 

Malavikd. — Friend, he seems to me rather rude to 
neglect all the Queens, and rivet his gaze on her face 
alone. 

Vakuldvalihd (to herself ). — So she treats the King’s 
picture as if it were the original, and exhibits jealousy 


towards it. Good ! I will have some fun out of her. 
{Aloud) She is the King’s favourite wife. 

MdlaviM.— Then why do I give myself any trouble 
now* (She turns away pettishly.) 

King— Look, my friend, at the face of your friend 
Jlalavika. As she turned away angrily from this quarter 
her face, the frontal mark of which was channelled by 
her frowns, and the lower lip of which was quivering, 
she seemed to exhibit the coquettish expression which 
was taught her by her instructor as appropriate in fits 
of anger on account of the fault of a lover. 

VidushaJca. — Be prepared now to propitiate her, 
MdlaviM.— Here too is the noble Gautama, shewing 
her respect. (She again shows a desire to look in another 

direction .) ■■■V: 

Vakulavalikct ( preventing MdlaviM from so doing).— 

Surely you are not angry now. 

MdlaviM.— If you think I am going to be angry for 

long, I hereby recall my anger. 

King (entering).— Oh lotus-eyed one, why art thou 
angry with me on account of an action represented in a 
picture ? Surely I am here in presence of thee, a slave 
devoted to thee alone, 

Yakut dvalihd — Victory to the Xving 1 
MdlaviM (to herself)— What? did I show anger to- 
wards the king’s portrait ? ( With hashful face folds her 

hands in a suppliant attitude.) 

The King appears to he distracted with love, 
VidushaJca. — Why do you seem so apathetic ? 

King. — Because your friend iff so untrustworthy. 
VidushaJca. — Do you distrust the lady so much 1 , 
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King. — Listen 1 She appears in a dream directly in 
front of my eyes, and immediately vanishes ; when she 
has come within the grasp of my arms, she suddenly 
darts forth again, though she is a weak woman ; 1 how 
can my mind be made by the mere delusion of a union 
to repose any trust in her while I am thus afflicted with 
the pain of love ? 2 

Vakuldvaliha. — Friend, often has the King been de- 
ceived, so now show yourself a person to be trusted, 

Mdlavihd. — But, my friend, I, unlucky woman that I 
am, found union with the King hard to obtain even in a 
dream. 

Vakuldvaliha . — King, give her an answer. 

King. — What is the use of giving her an answer ? I 
have given myself to your friend in presence of the fire 
of love ; I am not her master, but her servant in secret. 

Vakuldvaliha. — I am highly honoured by this favour- 
able answer. 

Vidushaha ( ivalking round with an air of agitation .) — 
Yakulavalika l Here is a deer coming to browse upon 
the shoots of the young Asoka-tree, let us therefore 
drive it off. 

Vakuldvaliha . — Yery well. (She starts off,) 

King. — You must be on the lookout to guard us also. 

Vidushaha . — This also is a duty imposed on Gautama, 

Vakuldvaliha . — Noble Gautama, I will remain in some 
lurking-place, do you guard the door. 

1 Abald means “ weak ” and also ** a woman.” The pan, as 
Shankar Bandit observes, is apparent enough. 

Literally, the mind- born one. 
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ftdushaka.— That is quite proper. 

[Exit Vakuldv allied. 

In the meanwhile I will lie down upon this crystal 
slab. Oh ! how pleasant to the feel is this delicious 
stone. (^TTc falls asleep.') 

MdlaviM holes bashful . 

King. — Dismiss your bashfulness, Oh beautiful one, 
with regard to me who have been so long devoted to thee; 
I have become like the Mango-tree ; do thou assume the 
part of the Atimukta creeper. 

MdlaviM . — Through fear of the Queen I cannot do 
what my heart approves. 

King. — Oh ! there is no ground for fear. 

MdlaviM . — The King, who is now so fearless, has been 
seen by me in much the same state as myself on behold- 
ing the Queen. 

King. — Politeness indeed, Oh, Bimba-Iipped one, is an 
invariable characteristic 1 of the descendants of Bimbaka ; 
nevertheless such life as I possess, Oh almond-eyed one, 
is entirely dependent upon the hope of thy favour. 

Enter Travail and Nipunikd . 

Irdvaii. — Nipunika, my girl, did Chandrika really tell 
you that she saw the noble Gautama alone on the terrace 
of the lake summer-house ? 

Nipunikd . — Otherwise I should not have dared to tell 
your Highness so. 

Travail — Then let us go there in order to enquire 


1 Kulmrata, a family custom handed down from generation 
to generation, such as the celebration of a festival in honour 
of any deity on a particular day annually. Bimbaka was the 
name of one of the forefathers of Agnimitra. (B.P.F.) 



after the health of my husband's dear friend rescued from 
imminent peril, and 

Eipuntkd . — Your Highness seems to have something 
further to say. 

IravatL— And also to apologize to the picture of the 
King. 

Eipunlkd . — Why do yon not endeavour to propitiate 
the King himself? 

Iravati . — Silly girl, a hnsband whose heart is devoted 
to another is no better than the picture of a hnsband. 
My present object is only to atone for my want of 
proper respect. 

JVipuniM . — This way, your Highness. 

( They walk round. ) 

v? Enter a Female Servant, 

Servant — Yictory to your Highness ? 

The; Queen 3 ; says ; — “This is not a proper occasion for 
me to show jealousy, and it was only in order to increase 
the great respect in which you are held that I put M41a- 
vikd in fetters together with her friend ; if you give me 
leave I will intercede with the King on your behalf. Let 
me know your wish.” 

Iravati . — Nagarika, give the Queen this message from 
me. Who am I that I should commission the Queen to 
execute my wishes ? She has shewn great condescension 
towardk$me in punishing her attendants. What other 
person in the world honours me with favourable notice ? 

Servant . — I will do so. [Exit 

Nipunilcd ( walking round and looking), — Your 

1 That is, the head Queen, Dharini. 



Highness, here is Gautama reclining in perfect confidence 
on the threshold of the lake summer-house, and sleeping 
like an ox in the market. 1 

Ir avail . — That is ominous. It can hardly be the case, 
I hope, that any bad effects of the poison still remain. 

Nipunihd — The expression of his face is tranquil 
Moreover, he has been treated by Dlvnivasiddhi There- 
fore nothing evil need be suspected. 

Vidushaka ( beginning to talh in Ms sleep ), — Lady Mila- 
vifcd 

Nipunikd L — Did your Highness hear ? Whose son is 
this wretch ? The rascal who has always filled his belly 
with complimentary sweetmeats given by our faction, is 
now talking in his sleep about MilavikS. 

Vidushaka (continues to talh in Ms sleep ), — May you 
cut out Iravati } 

Mpumkd . — This is outrageous. I will hide behind 
the pillar and frighten with this stick of mine, which is 
crooked like a snake, this scoundrelly Brahman, who is 
eo much afraid of serpents. 

Iravati , — Indeed, the treacherous rogue deserves some 
misfortune. 2 

Mpunikd pitches her stick on to the body of the Vidu- 
shaka, 


1 The bull here referred to is a vam or pol t who is sacred 
being let loose as part of some funeral ceremonies. He lives 
on grain, which all consider it good charity to supply to him, 
and he also helps himself to the grain exposed for sale in shops. 
He becomes <rery fat and squats quietly near some shop, and 
dozes away without fear of being disturbed. (S. P. F.) 

2 Boilensen has sappadamsanam , to be bitten by a snake, , 
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Vidushalca (■ waiting up suddenly ). — Woe is me I A 
snake has fallen upon me. 

King (mushing up immediately ). — Friend do not he 
afraid, do not be afraid ! 

Mdlavikd (following him ). — Sir, do not rush out so 
heedlessly, he says there is a snake there. 

Irdvati. — Alas 1 Alas t Here is the King running out 
of the house. 

Yidushaka ( laughing ). — What ! is this only a stick ? 
I think, however, that I have received the just reward 
of mj presumption in imitating the bite of a serpent 
with fetaO-thoms. 

Enter Yakuldvalikd hurriedly. 1 

Yakuldvalikd. — Bo not advance, oh King ! In this 
direction I believe I see a serpent — a serpent crooked in 
its going. 2 * * * 

Irdvati { advancing towards the King). — Bid yon find 
your mid-day meeting as delicious as yon expected ? 

All are eonfused on beholding Irdvati. 

King . — Barling, this is an extraordinary form of salu- 
tation. 

Irdvati. — Allow me also to congratulate you, Yakn- 
Mvalifca, on the way in which yon have made good your 
promise of acting as a go-between. 

YaJculdvaMJcd. — Bet your Highness have compassion on 
ns. Boes Indra forget & the earth because the frogs croak ? 


1 Literally, tossing aside the stage-curtain. 

2 Taran&fcha observes that Iravaii is called a serpent on 

account of the crookedness of her mind. 

s Taranafcha reads smarati for vimamti . u Is it the croaking 

of the frogs that brings the rain V* He explains it that the 



Vidushala.-Qm do not go on m this way. 
lT on beholding you the King forgot your preyi 
jection of his humble prostration, but you lefus 
yanAnciled even noW. 

16 ; f XLL-What can I do now that I am angry 

Kinn You see that “ anger without cause u 

J»«. F«, Mr one, .h.n d. 

c 1 Tell me, how shall the night li 

* e ;,d bJ 

^Ir&vati— The phrase “ without cause'’ was 
priately used by my husband. Now that my g 
t u „e has passed to another, I should make my. 
onions if I were ever to be angry again. 

Your notion is a mistaken one. But 

agree with you that I really see no ground to 

For it was in obedience to the precept that 
days attendants ought not to be imprisoned, eve 
J a fault, that I caused these g 


-iour is the result of his own passion, 
do with VakulavaliHV suggestions. 

ves Yaknlavalika means that wha 

friend Matavika may have said about • 
aid have no more effect upon the Kins 
the croaking of frogs on the io 
e earth. Bollensen and Katayavema 
nati, cease to rain on the earth, 
the full and change of the moom and 
rth of each half month (Mouier William 
to produce eclipses by temporarily swell 
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set at liberty ; and they came to tender me their respect- 
ful thanks. r 

Iravati. Nipunika, go and inform the Queen that I have 
had an instance of the way in which she takes my side . 1 
Nipunikd.— Very well 

Vidushaka (to himself).— Alas, a misfortune has hap- 
pened. The house-pigeon, after escaping from confine- 
menfc, has fallen into the beak 2 of the kite. 

Enter Nipunihd. 

Nipuntka^ Queen, on the way I happened to meet 
with Madhavika, and she informed me that it came 
about 0 in this way. ( Whispers in the Queen's ear.) 

Iravati (to herself)— I understand it all now. That 
scoundrelly Brahman unaided has devised the whole 
scheme. (Looking towards the Vidushaka, aloucl) This 
is all the policy of that Minister versed in the treatises 
on love. 

Vidushaka. — Policy! Lady, if I ever read one syl- 
lable of policy, may I even forget the gdyatri . 3 4 

lung (to himself). — How on earth can I extricate my- 
s elf from this embarrassing situation ? 

* Shankar Pandit says the~passage is to be taken ironically? 
Iravati suspected that Dharini wished to aid the King’s intrigue 
with Malavika. Taranatha reads ekapahshamditvam , par- 
tiality to one side — and adds avadJiritam me liridayam adyeti , 
which perhaps means, “ my heart is henceforth* on its guard.” 

Taranatha reads vidalikayd dlohe — came within sight of 
the cat. 

3 For nirvrittam Taranatha reads nimittam , i.e . 9 this was 
the cause. 

4 Taranatha reads a# atrabhavantam samgrito Mareyam, which 
means if I could, read a single syllable of policy, I should not 
be dependent upon the King for support. 
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Enter Jayasend in a state of excitement 

Jayasend. — King! the Princess Vasulakshmi, while 
running after her ball, was terribly frightened by a 
brown ape, and even now, though sitting on the lap of 
the Queen, she still trembles like a spray waving in the 
wind, and does not recover her natural spirits . 1 

King . — Alas ! children are timid creatures* 

Irdvaii {in a state of agitation). — Let the King hasten 
to console her. Take care that the distraction which the 
fright has produced does not increase. 

King , — I will soon bring her to her senses. {Walks 
round rapidly.) 

Vidushaka. — Bravo ! brown monkey ! You have very 
skilfully got your caste-fellow 2 out of a nice scrape, 
{Exeunt King with his friend , Irdvai% Nipunikd , and the 
female door-keeper.) 

Mdlavikd, — vAlas ! my heart trembles when I think of 
the Queen. I do not know what I shall have to endure 
next, 

A voice behind the scenes . 

Wonderful ! Wonderful ! Before the five nights have 
elapsed from the time of the ceremony, the golden A$oka 
is covered all over with buds, I will go and inform the 
Queen. 

Both are delighted on hearing this . 

YakuldvaliJcd . — Let my dear friend take comfort. The 
Queen is known to keep her promises, 

1 Taranafcha and Bollensen omit praliritim. So the passage 
will mean, gives no answer.” 

2 Taranatha reads svapalixha, your side. The Vidushaka looks 
upon himself as an ape, or the next thing to it. . 



Malmiha. Well, then, let us follow the keeper of the 
pleasure-grove close at the heels. 

Vahuldvalikd — So be ifc. 

[Exeunt 

Here ends the Fourth Act 


ACT V. 


Enter Madhukarika, the female beeper of the garden. 

Madhukarika .— I have erected a verandah covered 
with a roof 1 round the golden Apoka-tree on which the 
asual ceremony was performed ; now let me inform the 
Queen that I have accomplished her commission {walk- 
ing round). Ah! Destiny ought to take pity on Mfila- 
Tika. And the Queen, who is angry with her, will 
behold her with a favourable countenance owing to this 
circumstance of the Agoka’s putting forth flowers. I 
wonder now where the Queen is. Here is Sarasaka, the 
bunch-back that belongs to the Queen’s household, 
coming out of the quadrangle with a kind of leather 
trunk in his hand, sealed with a lac seal. I will ask him. 

{Enter the Bunch-hack as described.) 

( Going up to him) Sarasaka ! where are you going ? 

Sarasaka — Madhukarika, here are gold pieces intend- 
ed for Brahmans who have acquired sacred lore . 2 I am 

X’aranatha reads bhittivediMbandha. which means an altar 
or ground prepared for sacrificial ceremonies. Satharavidhind 
means, according to the usual method of doing honour to such 
trees. 

2 Shankar Pandit omits the word armehithtJiamtdmm in his 
second edition. It means, according to him, the reciting of Vedas 
or other sacred texts for a certain number of times within a 
definite period. 


therefore going to transfer them to the hands of the 
reverend chaplain. 

Madhukarika . — For what reason ? 

Sdrasaha . — Ever since the Queen heard that the Prince 
Vasumitra was appointed by the general 1 to guard the 
sacrificial horse, she has been bestowing on those worthy 
of a dole a present of eighteen gold pieces in order to 
secure him long life* 

MadhuTcarikL — That is as it should be* But where 
is the Queen ? 

Sarasaka . — She is sitting on a throne in the Auspi- 
cious Hall , 2 * * and is listening to a letter sent from the 
country of Vidarbha by her brother Vlrasena, which is 
being read out by the scribes. 

Madhuhariha. — Well, what is the news about the King 
of Vidarbha ? 

Sarasaka . — The King of Vidarbha has been reduced 
to submission by the King’s victorious army command- 
ed by Vlrasena, and his relation Madhavasena has been 
delivered from captivity, accordingly he ha.s sent as a 
present to the King some valuable waggon-loads of 
jewels, and some attendants, principally accomplished 
maidens; he has also despatched an ambassador who 
is to have an interview with his Highness to-morrow. 


1 He was the father of Agnimitra, and retained the title of 
general, having served in that capacity under the last Maury a 
king whom he deposed, putting his own son upon the throne* 
(Shankar Pandit.) 

2 Shankar Pandit remarks on the words mangala-gharae. 

u This refers to a part of the palace set apart for sacred purposes, 

the apartment, most likely, where the gods were worshipped / 9 



J Iadhnkanha . — Go arid perform jour commission, I 
for my part will go and see the Queen. 

Here ends the Introductory Scene 

Enter the female door-keeper . 

Door-keeper . — The Queen 1 has given me the followin 
order : Inform my husband that I desire to behold i 
his company the splendour of the dowering of the A$oka- 
tree. Let me now wait for the King who has gone to 
the tribunal of justice. 

Two Bards behind the scenes . 

We hail the King who by means of his army tramples 
upon the heads of his enemies. 

First Bard While thou, Oh! bestower of boons, dost 
delightsome ly spend the spring in gardens on the banks 
of the Vidiga, in which the cuckoos are engaged in utter- 
ing pleasing notes, like the comely-limbed god of love, 
m the meanwhile the enemy of thee, whose army is so 
eighty, has been caused to bow together with the trees 
on the banks of the Varada,, which served as the hooks 
for fastening thy victorious elephants . 2 

1 Bollensen and Taranatha insert the Prakrit equivalent of 
a$oka-satkdra-vyapritayd, engaged in honouring the A^oka-tree. 
No doubt the whole ceremony was a survival of tree- worship. 

- In the original this is a series of puns : dttarati may refer 
to the name of Kama’s wife : angmdn may mean having a 
body, Amnga (love) being literally the bodiless one ; parabhrU 
tdndm may mean either cuckoos or dependants (bards, & c .j ; 
madku may mean spring or pleasure. In Varadd, the name of 
the river called in our maps Wurdah. and Varadd , giver of 
boons, the jingle is obvious. Upodhabalasya may be translated 

Ai of great strength” according to Tardnatha. ' • 
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Second Bard. — God-like l.ero; the victories of both of 
over the Krathaknigikas are celebrated in song by 
Les from pure love of heroism, of thee who by means of 
tbv military forces didst take away the glory of the King , 
(/vidarbha, and of Krishna, who by main force, carried 
off link mini with his four arms strong as clubs. 

Female Door-keeper.- Here is the King coming in this 

direction, his setting forth being announced by shouts of 
victory • I for my par* will step a little out of his due 
course, and put myself under this arch of the mam ter- 

race* 

Enter the King with his friend. 

j r im When I consider that union with my beloved is 

Lard to attain, and, on the other hand, now that I have 
heard that the King of Vidarbha has been subdued by my 
forces my heart, like a lotus struck with ram-drops in the 
full blaze of the sun, suffers pain, and at the same time 

enjovs pleasure. _. 

Yidushaka. — As far as I am able to see, your High- 
ness will certainly be exceedingly delighted soon. 

Fi n g. Friend, how can that take place 1 

Vidiishaka .— I hear that that to-day the Queen Dharini 
said to the learned Kaugiki-Keverend Lady, since yon 
pride yourself upon your skill in cosmetic,! give a speci- 
men on the person of Mdlavikd of the style of wedding 
adornment followed in Vidarbha. Accordingly, Kaugiki 
has decked out Malavika in splendid style. The Queen 
' will some day gratify your desire. 


i -Art of decoration, which is called cosmetic.” 
Advancement of Learning, p. 133, Wright s edi ion, 


Bacon T » 
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King .-— Friend ! this is indeed quite probable on 
account of the former actions of Queen Dharim, whose 
continual deferential regard for me 1 renders her free from 
jealousy. 

Female Door-keeper {coming forward). — Victory to 
the King. The Queen sends this message. May my 
undertaking be rendered successful by the King’s con- 
descending to behold the beauty of the flowers of the 
golden A§oka. 

King . — Of course the Queen is there. 

Female Door-keeper. — Undoubtedly. Having dis- 
missed the ladies of the harem, who have been gratified 
by being honoured in accordance with their merits , 2 she 
is waiting for the King, accompanied by her own per- 
sonal attendants, headed by MaJavikd. 

King (delighted, looking at the Vzdushaka). — Jaya- 
sena, go on in front. 

Female Door-keeper. — This way, this way, your Ma- 
jesty. : yvr.vif:- ■ ’ : ;V i ' , , 

They all walk round . 

VidHshaka (looking about). — -My friend the spring seems 
to be almost past his youth in the pleasure-grove. 

King,— Y our remark is quite true. The youth of the 
spring in which the Kuravaka flowers are scattered here 
and there on the outer side of the tree, in which the 


1 Literally, the following of deference towards me, the 
always squaring her conduct in accordance with my wishes. 

* Taran&tha reads yathatava, sanmana sukham — She has pro- 
vided for your having^ flattering and agreeable reception. 
She has dismissed. &c. 


mango-tree is weighed down 1 with the burden of its fruits, 
now approaching its termination, fills the minds with 
regretful thoughts. 

Yidushaha . — Lo, here is that golden Agoka which 
seems to be decked with clusters of flowers as with 
ornaments. Look at it 1 

King. — Indeed, this tree was right in delaying to pro- 
duce flowers. For it now displays an unrivalled splendour 
of blossom. Look 1 The flowers 2 from all the A^oka 
trees that first exhibited the power of spring, have as 
it were, been transferred to this, now that its longing 
has been satisfied. 3 

Yiddshaha . — Come, be of good cheer ! Though we 
are approaching near, Dharinf permits MAlavikd to 
stand close by her, ’ 

King . — Look, friend, the Queen is rising up at my 
approach, respectfully waited upon by my beloved, like 
the earth attended by the good fortune of kings, want- 
ing only the lotus-fan. 4 


1 Tar£natha reads bhidymi&na, “ split.” Another reading 
is hhajyammm “ broken.” 

2 For kmmiani flowers Tar&natha treads rmihnLani buds, and 
for tarumm trees, latandm creepers. 

3 i.e., by contact with the foot of Malavika. 

4 i.e., nothing was wanting but the lotus-fan to make Ma- 
lavika resemble Lakshmf. Taranatha reads mstrita, having 
a broad lotns-fan, and anutthita, having Malavika rising after 
her. He compares anvasitam Arimdhatya without giving 
the source of the quotation. It is, of course, to be found in 
Baghuvan<?a, I., 56. 


6 


Then are discovered Dhdrini , Mdlavihd , the Parivrdjihd, 
and attendants in order of rank, 

MdlaviM, — I know the reason of my festal attire. 1 
Nevertheless, my heart trembles like water in the leaf 
of a lotus. Moreover, my left eye throbs. 2 

Yidushaka, . — Ah ! undoubtedly the Lady Malavika 
looks exceedingly splendid in this wedding dress. 

King . — I see her decorated with ornaments. Clothed 
in a short silk dress, and with scanty ornaments, she 
seems to me like a night in the month Chaitra ; when 
the moon is about to rise, with the lunar mansions free 
from mists. 

Queen {advancing towards him), — Victory to my hus- 
band 1 

Yidushaka . — May your Highness be prosperous. 

ParivrdjiM . — May the King be victorious, 

^.--Beverend Lady, I salute thee. 

Parivrdjihd , — May you have the success you desire. 

Queen {smiling), — Husband, I have turned this Agoka- 
tree into a bower whither you may resort with the young 
ladies of your harem. 3 

Yidushaka . — Come, my friend, a great favour has been 
conferred upon you. 

King {with an expression of bashfulness, walking round 
the Agoha-tree). — Tins Apoka-fcree really deserves to be 


1 Namely, the fact that the A$oka-tree put forth blossoms 
within five days after it had been touched by her foot. 

2 A sign (in women) of approaching union with the be- 
loved. 

3 Shankar Pandit observes that here is an occult reference 
to Malavika. : ■■ 


- 
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made by tlie Queen the object of such favours, as it 
showed contempt for the command of the goddess of 
vernal beauty, and testified its respect for your exertions 
by bursting into flower. 

Vidushaka . — Come, be confident, and look at this 
blooming young 

Queen .— What lady ? 

Vidushaka . — I refer to the splendour of the golden 
Aooka’s flowers. 

All sit down . 

King (looking at Mdlavikd } to himself). — Alas ! I am 
at present separated though near. 

I am like the bird named Chakravaka , 1 my dear one is 
like its mate ; Dh&rini, who does not permit our union, 
is like the night . 2 

Enter Chamberlain . 

Chamberlain . — Victory to the King ! The Minister 
sends word by me that in that present sent from the 
country of Yidarbha were included two accomplished 
maidens, who were not introduced at first because they 
represented themselves to be fatigued with the journey. 
At present they are in a fit state to appear before the 
King ; may he therefore be pleased to issue an order 
upon the subject. 

King. — Introduce them. 

Chamberlain. — As the King commands. (He goes 
out and returns with them.) This way, this way, young 
ladies. 

1 Literally, part of a chariot, i.e.. chakra^ wheel. The bird 
is the Anas Casarca, commonly called Brahmany Duck. 

2 During which these birds remain apart. 
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First Maiden (aside). — Ah Bajanika ! My inner self 
rejoices on entering this splendid court. 

Second Maiden. — Jyotsnika ! I have exactly the same 
feeling. You know well that there is a proverbial saying 
to the effect that the state of the heart foretells approach- 
ing joy or sorrow. 

First Maiden . — I hope we may find it true on the 
present occasion. 

Chamberlain . — Here stands the King with the Queen. 
Advance ladies. 

Both advance . 

Malavika and the Parivrajiha, seeing these two attend- 
ants , interchange glances . 

Both the Maidens (prostrating themselves ). — Victory to 
the King 1 Victory to the Queen ] 

King . — Welcome to you ! Sit down here. 

Both sit down. 

King. — Ladies, to what accomplishment do you devote 
yourselves? 1 

Both. — We are well versed in music. 

King. — Queen, take one of these ladies. 

Queen. — Malavika, look this way ! Which would you 
like to have to accompany you in singing ? 
r Both (looking at Malavika). — Ah ! The Princess 1 (They 
prostrate themselves and weep with her.) 

All look on bewildered. 

Kmg. — Why, who are you, and who is this lady ? 

Both.— King, this is our Princess. 

King . — What do you mean ? 


1 The reading adhinivite means — in what accomplishment 
are you trained ? 



.Listen King ! ltns 1 
of the Prince Madhavase 
by you, having sub da 
the King of Yidarbha. 

Alas ! Bo she is a 
cr sandal-wood by having 


Both, 
sister < 
prison 
armies 

Queen,—. 
been defilin; 

King . — - 
state % 

MalaviM, 
of destiny. 

Second Maiden, 

Prince Madhavasena came 
man, this lady was secretly carr 
the noble Sumati, attendants like ns 
f.w —I have heard this before. 


Princess. 1 have m ract 
it made into shoes. 1 
-Then how was the lady reduced to her present 

{Sighing, to herself.) By the appointment 

.Let the King listen. When our 
into the power of his lnns- 
ied off by his Minister 
being left behind. 

. What happened 


rivrajika. — Happiness to you both. 

.What ! Are these friends of yours . 

ijihd.' — Certainly. - 

r^^^^^Taran&tha'seaition, means 
nn the pretence that it was a slipper. 


Vidushaha, — Then immediately tell us the rest of 
Malavika’s adventures. 

ParivrdjiM. — ( With emotion , ) Listen then. Know that 
Madhavasena’s Minister Sumati was my elder brother. 

King . — We understand. Pray proceed. 

ParivrdjiM . — He carried off together with me this 
lady, whose brother was reduced to such a condition, 
and, with the intention of marrying her to your High- 
ness, associated himself with a caravan that was going 
to the Yaidi^a 1 country. 

King, — And then ? 

ParivrdjiM . — And at the end of a day’s journey those 
merchants, being exhausted with the toil of the march, 
encamped in a forest to rest. 

King . — What next ? 

ParivrdjiM . — Then there appeared, striking terror by 
its first onset, a yelling host of brigands, whose breasts 
were crossed by the quiver-strap, wearing plumes of the 
tail-feathers of peacocks, that hung down to their ears , 2 
bow in hand. 

MalaviM shews signs of fear, 

Vidhushaha . — Do not be afraid, the Reverend Lady is- 
speaking of something that is past and gone. 

King . — Then what happened ? 

Parivr$iM.~^hen those warriors 3 who had been 

1 The country in which Yidipa. was a city, Taranatha reads 
Vidigd-gdminam, i.e.> going to Vidhjsa. 

2 Taranatha reads apdrshnilambi, hanging down to their 
heels. 

3 Taranatha gives mngdhayodhdrah, worthless warriors ; and 
MddhdyudMh , having taken up arms, in brackets, as an 
alternative reading. 



engaged by the leader of the caravan, after joining battle 
for a moment with the robbers, were put to flight by them. 

King . — Reverend Lady, the sequel which we have now 
to hear is, I know, tragic. 

ParivrdjiM , — Then that brother of mine, endeavour- 
ing to rescue in calamity this lady, who was terrified at 
the onslaught of the enemy, — my brother, I say, who was 
so devoted to his lord, paid with his dear life his debt to 
his lord. 

First Maiden . — Alas ! Sumati has been killed. 

Second Maiden . — That is, of course, the cause why 
this condition has befallen the Princess. 

The Parivrajihd sheds tears . 

King . — This is the lot of mortals 1 in this transient life 
You must not lament for your brother, who shewed that 
he had not eaten his master’s salt to no purpose . 2 

P arivrajilcd . — Then I fainted, and by the time I had 
recovered consciousness this lady was out of sight. 

King . — Terrible are the sufferings which this revered 
lady has had to undergo. 

ParivrdjiM . — Then I burned the body of my brother, 
and as the sorrow of my widowhood was renewed, I came 
into your country and assumed these two red garments. 3 


1 For tanvbftritam, Taranatha reads tanutyajam , tl of brave 

men.” : H 

2 Literally, who made the food that his master had given 
him bear fruit. 

s Tbe dress of a wandering Buddhist mendicant. So the 
Buddhist mendicant in the Sth Act of the Mrichchhakati is 
represented as clothed in a red garment. (P. 241, Calcutta 
edition.) The colour is really a yellowish brown, as Shankar 
Pandit points out. 
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King . — This way of life is a suitable one for pious 
people. What happened next ? 

Pariwdjikd » — Then this lady came from the power of 
the foresters into that of Vfoisena, and was sent by 
Virasena to the Queen, and so was again seen by me 
when I obtained admission into the Queen’s palace. 
This is the end of my tale. 

Malavika (to herself ). — I wonder what the King will 
say now. 

King. — Alas! calamities bring humiliation. For this 
lady having a right to the title of Queen has been 
treated like a slave, which is much the same as if one 
were to use a garment of woven silk for the purposes 
of a bathing-cloth. 

Dhdrini . — Keverend Lady ! You did wrong in not fell- 
ing me that Malavika was of noble birth. 

ParivrdjiJca . — Heaven forefend I 1 1 had a good reason 
for adopting concealment. 2 

Dhdnni . — What was that reason ? 

Parivrdjikd . — This lady, while her father was 
still alive, was told in my presence by a certain in- 
fallible divine person, 3 who had assumed a mortal 

1 The Queen’s speech is of evil omen, as implying that the 
issue of the Whole matter would be unfortunate. 

2 Taran&tha reads nairghr inyam, pitilessness, cruelty, (grau~ 

samheit) Weber). Kaibhrityam is given by Monier Williams 
as modesty,” “ humility But it ought also to mean <{ con- 
cealment.” ’ 

, 3 Shankar Pandit, whose translation I have here followed, 
remarks that u a Sadhu is one who by holy works and absti- 
nence from all worldly concerns has acquired supernatural 
powers — one in short, who is a divine person. Persons like 
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.form, 1 that she would have to endure for one year only 
the position of a slave, and would then obtain a husband 
of equal rank* Seeing that that sure prophecy with 
respect to her was being fulfilled by her continuing in your 
service, I waited for the appointed time, and I believe 
1 acted rightly. 

King. — You did right to wait patiently. 2 

Enter Chamberlain . 

Chamberlain . — King ! The Minister sends the fol- 
lowing message, which I was prevented from delivering 
before by another matter arising ; <J We have considered 
what ought to be done with reference to Vidarbha, I 
should like now to hear the King’s opinion. 5 * 

King. — Maudgalya, I wish to establish the two 
cousins Yajnasena and Mddhavasena as joint rulers : 
let them rule separate divisions, the north and south 
banks of the Varada, as the moon and sun 3 between 
them rule the night and day. 

Chamberlain . — King 1 I will announce this decision 
to the Council of Ministers. 

The King expresses his consent by a movement of his finger . 

[Exit Chamberlain. 

Kabfra, Ramadasa, Tuk&rama, and others of more modern ages 
are popularly called Sadhus.” 

1 Taranatha reads devaydtrdgatena girddegaltena sddlwnd, 
by a fortune-telling ascetic who had come to an idol proces- 
sion. Shankar Pandit explains lohayatrd as V the fair or show 
of this life.” 

2 Rollensen explains upeJisha, as respect for the counsel of 
the seer. 

3 li The cold-rayed one and the warm-rayed one ” is a more 
literal translation. 
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First Maiden {aside to Malavikd) . — Princess, I con- 
gratulate you on the fact that the Prince will be estab- 
lished in half of the kingdom. 

Malavikd — I ought to think it a great matter that 
he has been rescued from mortal peril. 

Enter Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain . — Victory to the King ! The Minister 
sends this message to his Sovereign. The King’s idea 
is most happy. This is also the view of the Ministers. 
Those two kings , 1 upbearing the fortune of their superior 
lord divided between them, as the horses upbear the yoke 
of the charioteer, will remain firm in their allegiance to 
thee, not being distracted by mutual attacks. 

Xing. — Tell the Council then to send the General 
Vlrasena written instructions to this effect. 

Chamberlain . — I will do so. 

[Exit Chamberlain . He enters again with a letter accom- 
panied by a present) 

The King’s order has been performed. But this letter 
has just arrived from the Commander-in-Chief, King 
Pushpamitra, together with a present . 2 Let the King 
look at it. 

The King quickly advancing puts the present in a res- 
pectful manner upon his head, and hands it to the attend- 
ants, and then pretends to open the letter. 

Queen. — Ah ! my heart is fixed on the contents of 

1 Tar&natha reads te nripate nidege in allegiance to thee, oh 
King I 

2 Taranatha reads sottariyaprdbhritako, together with the 
present of a cloak. 
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that letter. I shall hear, after news of the health of 
my father-in-law, how Vasumitra has been going on. 
The Commander-in-Chief has appointed my son to an 
office of trust , 1 

King {sitting doivn proceeds to read). — May it be well 
with thee! From the sacrificial enclosure the Com- 
mander-in- Chief Pushpamitra sends this message to 
his son Agnimitra, who is in the territory of VidiQa, 
affectionately embracing him. Be it known unto thee 
that I, having been consecrated for the Rajasuya sacri- 
fice, let loose free from all check or curb a horse which 
was to be brought back after a year, appointing Vasu- 
mitra as its defender, girt with a guard of a hundred 
Rajputs. This very horse wandering on the right bank 
of the Indus was claimed by a cavalry squadron of the 
Yavanas. Then there was a fierce struggle between the 
two hosts. 

(The Queen exhibits signs of despondency.) What! 
did such an encounter actually take place ? {he proceeds 
to read the rest). Then Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, 
having overcome his foes, rescued my excellent horse, 
which they were endeavouring to carry off by force. 

Queen. — Now my heart has a weight lifted off it. 

King (reading the rest of the letter ). — Accordingly, I 
will now sacrifice, having had my horse brought back to 
me by my grand-son, even as Am$umat brought back the 
horse to Sagara. Therefore, you must dismiss anger from 
your mind, and without delay come with my daughters- 
in-law to behold the sacrifice. 


1 Taranatha reads atibMre ) too difficult a duty. 




Parivrajika . — I congratulate the royal couple on being 
exalted by the triumph of their son (looking toivards the 
Queen). By your husband you have been placed at the 
head of famous wives of heroes, but this title of mother 
of heroes has come to you from your son, 

Vidushaka . — Lady, I am pleased that the son takes 
after his father. 

. King. — Maudgalya, indeed the young elephant has 
imitated the lord of the herd. 

Chamberlain . — Not even by such a display of valour 
does he produce astonishment in our minds, whose lofty 
irresistible origin thou art, as Aurva 1 is of the fire that 
consumes water. 

King. — Maudgalya, let all the prisoners in my domi- 
nions be set at liberty beginning with the brother-in-law 
of Yajnasena. 

Chamberlain . — As the King commands. 

Queen. — Jayasena, go and inform Irdvatx and the other 
ladies of the harem of my son’s victory. 

Fejnale Door-keeper , — I will do so. (She sets off. ) 

Queen . — Come here a moment. 


1 The name is thus explained by Monier Williams in his 
Dictionary. The sons of Kritavlrya, wishing to destroy the 
descendants of Bhrigu, in order to recover the wealth left 
them by their father, slew even the children in the womb. 
One of the women of the family of Bhrigu in order to preserve 
her embryo, secreted it in her thigh, (4ru) f , whence the child 
at its birth was called Aurva, on beholding whom the sons of 
Kritavirya were struck with blindness and from whose wrath 
proceeded a flame that threatened to destroy the world, had not 
Aurva, at the persuasion of the Bhargavas, cast it into the ocean, 
where it remained concealed, and having the face of a horse. 
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'Female Door-keeper (returning). — Here I am. 

Queen (aside). — Tell Iravati from me what I promised 
Malavika when I appointed her to perform the ceremony 
of fertilizing the Agoka, and her birth also ; and obtain 
her consent by reminding her that she must not cause 
me to deviate from truth. 

Female Door-keeper. — I will do so. (she goes out, and 
again returns) Queen, I have become the casket that 
holds the jewels of the ladies of the harem, owing to their 
giving me presents in honour of the victory of your son. 

Queen . — What is there astonishing in that ? Of course 
this triumph is theirs as much as mine . 1 

Female Door-keeper (aside). — Moreover, Iravati says 
“ You are all powerful, and your proposal is right. It is 
not proper to alter what has been already arranged. 5 ’ 

Queen. — Reverend Lady, I desire with your permission 
to bestow Malavika on my husband, for whom she was 
originally destined by the noble Sumati. 

Fanvrdjikd . — Now too, as before, you have full power 
over her. 

Queen (taking Mdlavibd by the hand). — Let my hus- 
band receive the Lady Malavika as a fitting reward for 
the good tidings he has given me . 3 

The King remains silent and abashed. 

Queen {smiling). — Come, why does my husband 
despise me ? 

Vidmhaha . — Lady, it is quite in accordance with the 
custom of the world that a new bridegroom should be 
bashful. 

1 Literally, common to them and me. 

2 i.e., of my son’s success. 




I 
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(The King looks at the Yidushaka) Or 1 rather the 
Sing wishes his royal consort to bestow the title of 
Queen on M&lavikd by way of showing her special 
honour before he receives her. 

Queen . — As she is a Princess, the title of Queen be- 
come hers by birth, then what is the use of repetition ? 

Parivrdjikd,—Snj not so, for even though sprung 
from a mine, jewels are not worthy, 0 noble one, until 
polished, of union with gold. 2 

Queen , — -Forgive me, Reverend Lady, my mind was full 
of the good news of my son’s success, so I neglected to 
show M&lavik& the respect due to her high birth, Jaya- 
se ,n£, quickly go and bring a silken veil for her. 

Female Door-keeper ( going out and re-entering with a 
silken veil in her hand).— Queen, here it is. 

Queen (investing Malavika with a veil).— Let my 
husband now receive her. 

Xing.— Queen, your order leaves me without the 
power of making a reply. 3 

1 Taranatha’s reading means your Highness ought to receive 
Malavika to whom the Queen (Dharinx) gives the title of 
Queen, treating her as an equal. 

2 Taranatha reads — 

Asmakamutsavamantr man Ij d t ip urns hr It a lb 
Jat am pnin hahjdul tar hi samyogam arhatl, 
our prized jewel, though glorious by the mere fact of its being 
a jewel, nevertheless requires to be set in gold. He explains 
that the jewel means Malavika, and the gold Agnimitra. 

3 i.e., I am obliged to obey at once ; T&ranatha reads track- 
hdsanam pratyanurdlttd myam ( apavarya ) hanta pratigri « 
Jiitam, We are eager to obey your order. (Aside.) Ah ! I 
consented to take her before you gave her. (Tvaddandt pray 
era srikritam is his paraphrase.) 




Parivrajihd. — Ha 1 She is received as a wife. 

Vid&shaha — Bear me, how indulgent the Queen is 
towards you, Sir. 

The Queen looks towards the attendants . 

The attendants ( approaching Mdlaviha ). — Victory to 
the Queen ! 

The Queen looks towards the Parivrajihd . 
Parivrdjihd . — This conduct is not astonishing in thee, 
inasmuch as good women who love their husbands shew 
obedience to them even by making to themselves rivals, 
for rivers carry hundreds of brooks along with them to 
the sea. 

Enter NipuniM. 

Nipunihd. —Victory to the King ! Iravati sends the 
following message : — I offended on that occasion by 
shewing a want of respect, and thereby did that which 
was not pleasing to my husband. As he has now ob- 
tained his wish, he ought to honour me by merely taking 
me back into his favour. 

Queen* — N i punikd ! My husband will certainly grant 
your request. 1 

Nipunihd, — As- the Queen commands. 

Parivrdjiha.— King, I wish to pay j 
M&dhavasena, who has obtained his obj 
coming a connexion of yours, if you will shew me 
much favour as to give me leave to depart. 

Queen. — Beverend Lady, you ought not to leave 
King.— Reverend Lady, I will send in my letters 
plimentary messages from you to M&dhavasena, 

1 Tanmatha reads the Prakrit equivalent of — to seHtam 
jndsyati, will show himself sensible of your submissiveness. 


ParivrajiU.—l am deeply obliged by the kindness of 

cron both. . . , , , 

Queen. Let my husband deign to inform me what 

other service I can render him. 

Xing. What more can you do than you have already 

done ? But let this also be my lot. Bo thou, 0 fair 


one, 


always look upon me with propitious countenance, 


i0 mU cli do I desire for the sake of thy rival, and the 
lesire of my subjects for the removal of the six calami- 
lies 2 and other misfortunes shall certainly be gratified, 

is long as I, Agnimitra, am their protector. 

Exeunt omnes. 

Here ends the Fifth Act. 


> Literally, angry one, as a term of endearment. But it 

nav refer to the fact that the Queen’s anger was often justly 
****$,■:-, . _ Wi. Ka readv for 


nav refer to me iaoo uuau — : . 

.roused, and so the King revests her to he always ready for 
■econciliation, and not like the unforgiving Iravati. The lat- 
;er seems to be T&ranatba's view. 

t T he calamities included under the title of «*> were exces- 
iive rain, drought, mice, locusts, birds, and the over-proximity 
} f Kings. Of. Banerjea, on Baghuvan?a, I, 62. 
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forth some years $mce."— Saturday Review. 

fortti some y ... hiffhlv entertaining and instructive of 

th^elnd ibkt open 

character or of a eep from g rsfct0 last has not a dull page m it, and it is a 
55 the kind ofovkich the value will increase with years.”- The Englishman. 

Indian Lyrics. By W. Trego Webb, M.A., Professor of Eng- 

1 ^LiSre, Presidency College. F*cap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4 

i TTa -nresents the various sorts and condi- 

“n't.!™" («.»« .1 •»•«>*• «“'«• *«> 

ability r— Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates Journal. 

The Mahar ajah’s Guest, and other Tales. (Indian Idylls 

by an Idle Exile.) Cr. 8vo. Cloth Rs. 2-8. 
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Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling, Author of 
a Departmental Ditties and other Verses.” Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 4. 

“ Rattling stories of flirtation and sport .... Bunny stories of practical 
jokes and sells . . . . Sad little stories of deeper things told with an 
affectation of solemnity but rather more throat-lumping for that.” — Sunday 
Times, 

“Mr. Kipling possesses the art of telling a story. 1 Plain Tales from 
the Hills ’ sparkle with fun; they are full of life, merriment and humour, as a 
rule mirth-provoking. There is at times a pathetic strain, but this soon passes; 
and laughter, as the Yankees say, side-splitting laughter, is the order of the 
day. There are spits at persons of note, sly allusions to the mysterious ways 
of officials in high places, and covert attacks on the peculiarities of a great 
Government. The mirror of satire reflects all and everything, nothing 
escapes, and the result is one of the most sparkling, witty, and droll collection 
of tales which could be well conceived.” — Allen's Indian Mail. 

“ There is a sustained power of description, knowledge of men and women* 
and terse epigrammatic wit which would suffice to build up half a hundred 
works of fiction. We must be careful to say that while the military flavour 
of the work is its best characteristic, the Indian civilian, the tea-planter, and 
the natives, high as well as low, in their language, habits, idioms, argot and 
general idiosyncracies are sketched in a broad yet crisp artistic fashion,”— 
Tke Broad Arrow. 

u Mr. Kipling knows and appreciates the English in India, and is a born 
story-teller and a man of humour into the bargain. He is also singularly 
versatile and equally at home in humour and pathos ; while neither quality is 
ever quite absent from his little stories . . . it would be hard to find better 
reading.” — Saturday Review. 

Light and Shade. By Herbert Sherring. A Collection of 
Tales and Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Rs. S. 

Piquant and Humorous — decidedly original — not unworthy $f Sterne, — The 
Spectator (London), Feb. 2,1890. 

A Romance of Thakote and other Tales. Reprinted rom The 
World, Civil and Military Gazette, and others. By F. C. C» 
Crown 8 vo. Re. I. 

Ashes for Bread : a Romance. By Beaumont Harrington. Crown 
8vo. Sewed. Re. 1-8. 

“ A lively appreciation of the trials, intrigues, and capacities of 
an Indian career. ’ ’ — Indian Daily News. 

" A very artistic little plot.” — Madras Times . 

<s There is a quaint simplicity and naturalness about the authorial 
style that reminds us of the writers of Bunyan’s order * * a commend* 
able book,” — Statesman. 
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Departmental Ditties and other Verses By Ubdtaed K.r- 

** j .1 With 10 additional Poems. ( »loto. I\s. 3. 

ling. Fourth EditKi W.t l Iioao ]ace on the bookshelf 

w This tiny volume will not b ?,V^ Its foments, indeed, are not unlike 
Aat holds , ‘Twenty-one Days . “.^,.1 ^ Ali B.U > if h« had 

the sort of verse we might 1 t re sembles P him in lightness of touch, 

of Praed or 

“They will suffer l»tle by fTrF.'rTrefollowed bv an anthology of 
sfcer. 4 Departmental t a c u arm which it would be difficult 


It would he difficult 

t0 « nil wriK rugia^le, ^ is -y a^dv^and 

a b oi-a anna rent t 

“ In 
rbvme, 


hearty laugh ^ 6 ft'®uw™there V *r™ apparel' he^ f^cilhy’^and'^ngenuity o t 
“ In this new booklet _t,here are , a PP , the lifrht and graceful treatment 

rbvme, the concise and artlyexpwsu n, already won wide repute as a 

of his subjects by wh.ch Mr Kiphng ; has "^7 ™ M Mr . Kipling’s 
skilful writer of Indian V«rs de i »**«• 6 »» d ““h “tn a serious mood, 

satire usually is, lie can write wi « brief as they are, have the 

2r^«s:M« 

P oppied Sleep : A Christmas Story of an Up-country Stat m. 
By Mbs. H. A. Fletcher, Author of “Here s Rue for You. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re. 1-8. . T 

“Here’s Rue for Yon.” Novelettes, English and Anglo-Indian, 
liv Mbs H. A. Fletcher. Crown 8vo. Sewed, its. i. 

Costkets : — A Summer Madness-Whom the Gods Love-Nemesis 
Gathered Rose— At Sea : a P and 0 Story— Esther : an Lptsode. 

The Captain’s Daughter: a Novel. By A.C.Pooshkin. ’ e ™. y 
translated from the Russian by Stuart H. Godfrey, Oaptam, 
Horn, S. C. Crown 8vo. Rs. 2. 

“ Possesses the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour s reading,^ n- 
ception of Russian life and manners whicn many persons desire to .s 

*%hS Sieto will interest keenly any English reader.”- Overland 
Mail. 
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Indian -English and Indian Character. By Ellis Under- 
wood. Fcap. 8 vo. As. 12. 

Mookerjee. A Memoir of the late Justice Onoocool Clmnder 
Mookerjee. By M Mookerjee. Fourth Edition 12mo. Be. L, 

« The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman* 
written by his nephew, and read it.” — The Tribes on my Frontier. 

The Inspector: a Comedy. By Gogol. Translated from 
the Russian. By T. Hart-Davies, Bombay Civil Service. 
Rs. 2-0. 

India in 1983. A Reprint of this celebrated Prophesy of Native 
Rule in India. F’eap 8vo. Re. 1. 

‘‘Instructive as well as amusing.” — Indian Daily News. 

a There is not a dull page in the hundred and thirty -seven pages of which 
it consists.” — Times of India. 

Leviora : being the Rhymes of a Successful Competitor. By the 
late T. F. Bignold, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

OsBSar de Souza : Earl of Wakefield. By the Author of 
“ India in 1983.” Crown 8 vo. Cloth. Rs, 2-8. 

Lays of Ind. By Aliph Chkem. Comic, Satirical, and De- 
scriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Eighth 
Edition. Enlarged. With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, elegant 
gilt edges. Rs. 7-8. 

44 There is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, tire fun is both 
4 fast and furious.’ One can readily imagine the merriment created round 
the camp fire by the recitation of 4 The Two Thumpers,’ which is irresistibly 
droll.” — Liverpool Mercury , . .... , , . . 

“The 4 Lavs’ are not only Anglo-Indian m origin but out-and-out Anglo- 
Indian in subject and colour. To one who knows something or life at an 
Indian ‘station’ they will be especially amusing. Their exuberant fun at 
the same time may well attract the attention of the ill-defined individual 
known as the 4 general reader.’”--" Scotsman. _ . _ . 

« The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, and 
most excellent fooling.”— World. 

The Second Bombardment and Capture of Fort William, 
Calcutta. An Account of the Bombardment of Fort William,, 
and the Capture and Occupation of the City of Calcutta, on the, 
20th June 1891, &c., by a Russian Fleet and Army. Compiled 
from the Diaries of Prince Serge Woronzoff and General Yagod- 
kin. Translated from the Original Russe. By Ivan Batiushka. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re, 1-8. 
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Modem Hinduism : being an Account of the Religion and Life 
of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wilkins, of Vedie 
and Puranic. Demy 8vo. Es. 8. 


IV.- 

1 

% 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


V.~ 

1 , 

2 . 


Introduction. 

1— Early Life. 

I, Birth and its Ceremonies. 

% The Hindu Home. 

The Guru and Initiation into 
Hinduism. 

H.— Hindu Sects. 

1. General Changes of Hinduism. 

2. General Remarks on the Hindu 

Sects. 

3. Vedantism or Orthodox Hin- 

duism. 

4. Sects existing in the 14th Centy. 

A.D. 

5. The Vishnava Sects. 

6. The Saivite Sects. 

7. The Saktrs, &c. 

8. Miscellaneous Sects. 

9. The Modern Deistic Sects. 

XII,— -Caste. 

3L. General Remarks on Caste. 

2, Caste Distinctions as taught in 
the Scriptures. 

3, History of the Growth of the 
Caste system. 

Struggles for Supremacy 
amongst the Castes. 

Caste as it exists at the present 
time. 

Proportion of People included 
in the chief Castes. 

7. Kulinism. 

U He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.”— Saturday Review. 
“Elaborately treated from various points of View.” — Scottish Leader . 
u Volume which is at once a voluminous disquisition upon the Hindu reli- 
gion, and a most interesting narrative of Hindu life, the habits and customs 
of the Hindu community and a national Hindu historiette, written with all the 
nerve of the accomplished litterateur, added, to the picturesque word-painting 
and life-like delineations of a veteran novelist.” — Lucknow Ex\ 

1 A solid addition to our literature.” — Westminster Review. 

' "’A valuable contribution to knowledge.” — Scotsman. > 

A valuable contribution to the study of a very difficult subject.” 

Mail, 


-Worship. 

Private Worship. 

Temple Worship, 

Religious Festivals. 

Pilgrimages: Benares. 

Ditto Kali Ghat, Gang# 
Sagar, Gaya. 
Ditto. Puri. 

Ditto, Bhuvaenshwara. 
Worship. How sustained and 
objects sought by it. 

Religious ideas common to all 
Sects expressed in worship. 

•Woman. 

Position of Woman as taught 
in the Hindu Scriptures. ^ 
Present position. Marriage 
Ceremonies, &c. 

3, Widows. 

4, Sati. 

VI. — Morals. 

1. The Hindus generally. 

2. The Criminal Classes. 

VII. — Death, Shradh and Future 

Judgment. 

1. Death and its Ceremonies. 

2. The Sradha or Religious Cere- 

monies on behalf of the de- 
parted. 

8, Judgment after death; Reward 
and Punishment. 


Madras 
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Daily Life in India. By the Rev. W. J. Wilkins. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 3-12. 

Contents : — Calcutta — Calcutta, the Oxford of India — The People i Euro- 
peans in India ; The People Generally — A Talk about Insects, Reptiles, <fec. — A 
Chapter aboutthe Gods — Hindu Temples— Holy Places and Pilgrims— Religious 
Festivals— Gurus, or Religious Teachers, and their Disciples— Hindu Saints— 
Burning Glints and Treatment of the Dying— Bazaar Preaching— Life on the 
jji vei *_Life in Tents— All about Tigers— School Work — Work amongst the 
Hindu Girls and Women — Bengali Christians — India’s Need. 

Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins, 
of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely illus- 
trated* Imperial 16mo. Cloth gilt, elegant. Bs. 7-8. 

“ His aim has been to give a faithful account of the Hindu deities such 
as an intelligent native would himself give, and he has endeavoured, in order 
to achieve his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological 
bias. The author has attempted a work of no little ambition and has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, the volume being one of great interest and useful- 
ness. News, 

“ Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state facts 
apart from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to be a 
useful book of reference. ” — Guardian* 
u In Mr. Wilkins’s book we have an illustrated manual, the study of which 
will lay a solid foundation for more advanced knowledge, while it will 
furnish those who may have the desire, without having the time or oppor- 
tunity to go further into the subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate 
information .” — Indian Daily Neivs. 

The Hindoos as they are; a Description of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By 
Shib Chunder Bose, Second Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. 
:: Cloth. Bs. 5. 

Landholding, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
in Various Countries of the World. By C. D. Field, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition, 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 16. 


NB. — This Edition contains “ The Bengal Tenancy Act” 1885, 
•with Notes and Observations ; and an Index to the whole of the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant in Bengal, 
tl We may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 
shows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 
to render his work more complete, he has compiled chiefly from Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
land-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
our Australasian Colonies.”— The Field. 

“ Mr. Justice Field has treated his subject with judicial impartiality, and 
his style of writing is powerful and perspicuous .” — Notes and Queries . 
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A Tea Planter’s Life in Assam. By George M. Barker. With 
75 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5- 8. 

“ Hr. Barker has supplied us with a very good and readable description r 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. What may be 
called the business parts of the book are of most value .”— Contemporary 
Meviezo. 

« Cheery, well-written little book.”— Graphic. 

<l A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from 
sketches drawn by the Author .”— M ark Lane Express. 


Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. With Intro- 
duction, Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCrindle, M.A. 
8vo. Cloth, lettered, Rs. 4-4. 


Ancient India as described by Megasthen.es and 
Arrian. With Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. 
By J. W. McCrindle, M.A. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean 
Sea; Periplus Maris Erythr&i ; and of Arrian’s Account of the 
Voyage of Nearkhos. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, 
and Index. By J. W. McCrindle. M.A. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian ; 
being a Translation of the Abridgment of his ‘ Indika,’ by 
Photios. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J. W. 
McCrindle, M.A. 8vo. Rs 3. 

History of the Sikhs : or Translation of the Sikkhan de Raj dl 
Vikhia, as laid down for the Examination in Panjabi, &e. 5 
together with a short Gurmukhi Grammar. By Lx. -Con. 
Major Henry Court. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 8. 


History of Civilization in Ancient India. Based on Sanscrit 
Literature. By Romesh Chunder Dutt, c.s. Pi three volumes . 
Vol. I — Vedie and Epic Ages, with a Map. Vol. II— Ration- 
alistic Age. Vol. III-Puranic Age. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Each Rs. 4. Cheap. Edition in cue Vol. Rs, 5. 


Book of Indian Eras, with Tables for calculating Indian Dates. 
By Alexander Cunningham, c.i.e., Major-General* 

Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 12. 
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merits, with special reference to the Work and Duties of a 
District Officer in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. Rs. 4-4. 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, in 
distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.”— London 
Quarterly Review. 

The Emperor Akbar : a contribution towards the History 
of India in the 1 6th Century. By Friderick Augustus, Count 
of Noer. Translated from the German by Annette S. Bever- 
idge. 2 vols, 8 vo. Cloth. Gilt. Rs. 8. 

The Life and Teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen. By 

P. C. M azumdar. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar: A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder. By H. Beveeidge, Bengal Civil Service. 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 5. 

u Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought, labour, and research 
to the marshalling of his facts, and he has done his utmost to put the exceed- 
ingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible form.—* 
Home News . 

Tales from Indian History : being the Annals of India retold 
in Narratives. By J. Talbots Wheeler. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt. Rs. 3-4. 

“The history of our groat dependency made extremely attractive reading. 
Altogether this" is a work of rare merit.” — Broad Arrow. 

“Will absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records of 
adventure and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
written book.” — Daily Chronicle . 

Knrrachee : its Past, Present, and Future. By Alex- 
ander F. Baillie, F.R.G.b., author of u A Paraguayan Trea- 
sure;’ etc. With Maps, Plans, and Photographs, showing the 
most recent improvements-, Super Royal Octavo. Cloth. 
Rs. 15. 

Klashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan), Historical, 
Geographical, Military, and Industrial, By Col, Ivuropatkin, 
Russian Army. Translated by Major Gowan, H, M-’s Indian 
Army. 8vo. Rs. 6-8. 
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Mandalay to Momien : a Narrative of the Two Expeditions to 
Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Cols. E. B. Sladen 
and H. Browne. Three Maps, numerous Views and Wood- 
cuts. By John Anderson, M. D. Thick demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

British Burma and its People : being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Customs, and Eeligion. By Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

Myam-Ma : the Home of the Burman. By Tsaya (Eev. H. 
Powell.) Crown 8vo. Es. 2. 

A Critical Exposition of the Popular “ Jihad,” showing that 
all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggres- 
sive War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the 
Koran, &c. By Moulavi Cheragh Ali, Author of “ Reforms 
under Moslem Rule,’* “ Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung.” 
8vo. Es. 6. 

Hints for the Management and Medical Treatment^ of 
Children in India. By Edward A. Birch, M.D., Surgeon- Major, 
Bengal Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being the 
Eighth Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of 
Children in India.” Crown 8vo. Es. 7. 

Dr. Goodeve . — “ I have no hesitation in saying that the present edition 
•is for many reasons superior to its predecessors. It is written very .-.care-, 
fully, and with much knowledge and experience on the author’s part, whilst 
-it possesses the great advantage of bringing up the subject to the present 
level of Medical Science,” 

The Medical Times and Gazette , in an article upon this work and Moore’s 
-“Family Medicinefor India,” says w The two works before us are in them- 
selves probably about the best examples of medical works written for non- 
professional readers. The style of each is simple, and as free as possible 
from technical expressions. The modes of treatment recommended are 
generally those most likely to yield good results in the hands of laymen ; 
jand throughout each volume the important fact is kept constantly before the 
mind of the reader, that the volume he is using is but a poor substitute for 
personal professional advice, for which it must be discarded whenever there 
is the opportunity . ” 

.Firminger’s Manual of Gardening for India. A New Edition, 
(the fourth) thoroughly revised and re-written. With many 
Illustrations. By H. St. J. Jackson. Impl. X6mo. Cloth gilt. 
Rs. 10. 
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Queries at a Mess Table. What shall we Eat ? What shall 
we Brink ? By Burgeon-Major Joshua. Duke. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilfc. Rs. 2-4. 


Banting in India. With some Remarks on Diet and Things 
in general. By Surgeon-Major Joshua Duke. Third Edition. 
Cloth, Re. 1-8, 

English Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen. By W. Trego Webb, 
Bengal Educational Department. Second Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 
Cloth, Re. 1-4, Taper, Re. 1. 

The book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Levies, 
Balls, Garden-parties, Railway-travelling, &c. , ■ ' , „ 

It also contains a chapter on Letter-writing, proper Modes of address, 
&c., together with hints on How to draw up Applications for Appointments, 
with examples. 

The Indian Cookery Book. A Practical Handbook to the 
Kitchen in ludia, adapted to the Three Presidencies. Con- 
taining Original and Approved Recipes in every department 
of Indian Cookery ; Recipes for Summer Beverages and Home- 
made Liqueurs; Medicinal and other Recipes ; together with 
a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty-five Years* 
Resident. Rs. 3. 

Veterinary Motes for Horse-Owners : An Everyday Horse 
Book. By Captain M. Horace Hayes. New Edition in the press. 

a The work is written in a clear and practical way.” — Saturday Review. 

“ Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under our 
notice, this is certainly one of the most scientific and reliable. .... The 
description of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies 
are given in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in 
comprehending.”— The Field. 

“Simplicity is one of the most commendable features in the book.” — 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

a We heartily welcome the second edition of this exceedingly useful 
fiook.”— The Sporting Life , 

“Captain Hayes, in the new edition of 4 Veterinary Motes,* has added 
considerably to its value, and rendered the book more useful to those non- 
professional people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own 
fiorses when sick or injured.”— Veterinary Journal. 

“ We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to find a more 
reliable and useful book for guidance in an emergency,” — The Field , 
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Training and Horse Management in India. By Captain M. 
Horace Hayes. Author of “ Veterinary Notes for Horse* 
Owners” Riding” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Rs. 5. 

No better guide could be placed in the hands of either amateur horse- 
man or veterinary surgeon.” — The V tier wary Journal. 

« A useful guide in regard to horses anywhere Concise 

practical, and portable.”— Saturday Review. 

Indian Horse Motes ; an Epitome of useful Information arranged 
for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapted for 
Officers and Mofussil Residents. All Technical Terms explained 
and Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C — Author 
of “ Indian Notes about Dogs.” Second Edition. Revised and 
considerably Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Indian Notes about Dogs : their Diseases and Treatment. By 
Major 0 . Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

Seonee : or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. A Tale of Indian 
Adventure. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of “ Mammalia of 
India,” “ Denizens of the Jungles.” Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. With a Map and an Appendix containing a brief 
Topographical and Historical Account of the District of Seonee 
in the Central Provinces of India. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 6. 

Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, and 
Northern India. By Colonel Alexander A. Kinloch. Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals 
to be found ; together with Extracts from a journal of severa 
years’ standing. With 30 Illustrations and Map, Demy 4 to. 
elegantly bound. Rs. 25. 

“ An attractive volume, full of sporting adventures in the valleys and forest 
hills extending along the foot of the Himalayas. Its pages are also interest- 
ing for the graphic description they give of the beasts of the field, the 
cunning instinct which they show in guarding their safety, the places which 
they choose for their lair, and the way in which they show their anger when 
at bay. Colonel Kinloch writes on all these subjects in a genuine and 
Straightforward style, aiming at giving a complete description of the habits 
and .movements of the game.” — British Mail , 

“ The splendidly illustrated record of sport, the photo-gravures, especially 
the heads of thp various antelopes, are lifelike; and the letterpress is very 
pleasant read ing.” — Graphic. 
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Denizens of the Jungle ; a Series of Sketches of Wild Animals, 
illustrating their form and natural 'attitude. With Letterpress 
Description of each Plate. By R. A. Sterndale, F.RG.S., 
F.Z.S., Author of “ Natural History of the Mammalia of India, 1 ’ 
“ Seonee,” & c. Oblong folio. Rs. 10. 


L — “ Denizens of the Jungles.” VII. — u A Pace for Life.” Blue 

Aborigines — Deer —Monkeys. Bull and Wild Dogs. 

.jl,— “On the Watch.” Tiger. , VIII.— “ Meaning Mischief.” The 

'III.— 1 “Not so Fast, Asleep as he Gauir— Indian Bison. 

Looks.” — Panther — Mon- IX. — “More than His March.” 

keys. Buffalo and Rhinoceros. 

iV.— l£ Waiting for Father.” Black » X.— “ A Critical Moment/* Spot- 
Bears of the Plains. ted Deer and Leopard. 

V.— u Rival Monarchs.” Tiger XI . — 1 1( Hard Hit.” The Sam bur. 

and Elephant. XII. — “ Mountain Monarchs.” Marco 

VI. — a Hors de Combat.” Indian Polo’s Sheep. 

Wild Boar and Tiger. 

Useful Hints to Young Shikaris on the Gun and Rifle. By 
“ The Little Old Bear.” Reprinted from the Asian. Crown 
8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

The Training and Management of Chargers. By G. W. 

Kino, Lieut,, Ghazipur Light Horse, Cloth. Rs. 1-8. 

Game, Shore, and Water Birds of India. By Col. A. Lb 
Messurier, r.e., with 121 Illustrations. A vade mecum for 
Sportsmen. 8vo. Rs. 10. 

On Horse Breaking. By Capt. M. H. Hayes. Numerous Illus- 
trations by J. H. Oswald Brown. Square. Rs. 16. 

(I) Theory of Horse Breaking. (2) Principles of Mounting. (3) Horse Con- 
trol. (4) Rendering Docile. (5) Giving Good Mouths. (6) Teaching to Jump. 
(7) Mount for First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Riding. (9) Breaking to 
Harness. (10) Faults of mouth. (11) Nervousness and Impatience. (12) Jib- 
bing. (13) Jumping Faults. (14) Faults in Harness. (15) Aggressiveness, 
(16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse, (17) Stable Vices. 
u One great merit of the book is its simplicity,” — Indian Daily News* 
u A work which is entitled to high praise as being far and away the best 
rcasoned-our, one on breaking under a new system we have seen. Field* 

4t Clearly written,” — Saturday Review. 

“The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for 
many years.” — Times of India* 

Highlands of Central India : Notes on their Forest* and Wild 
Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Capt. J Forsyth, 
BS.C. New edition. With map aud tinted illustrations. Rs. 7-8, 
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Hints on the Stable. A Lady’s 
Horse Book. By Mrs. Power O’Donoghub. With 75 Illustra- 
tions by A. Chantrey Corbould. Elegantly printed and bound. 
Imperial 16mo, gilt. Rs. 7-8. 


I.-— Ought Children to Ride ? 
lit— “ For Mothers and Children.” 

III. — First Hints to a Learner, 

IV, — Selecting a Mount. 

V.— The Lady’s Dress, 

VI. — Ditto. 

VII.— Bitting, 

VIII.— Saddling. 

IX — How to Sit, Walk, Canter, 
and Trot. 

X. — Reins, Voice, and Whip, 

XI, — Riding on the Road. 

XIL— Paces, Vices, and Faults, 


XIII. — A Lesson in Leaping. 

XIV. — Managing Refusers. 

XV.— Falling. 

XVI. — Hunting Outfit Considered® 

XVII. — Economy in Riding Dress, 
XVIII.— Hacks and Hunters. 
XIX.— In the Hunting Field* 
XX.— Shoeing. 

XXL— Feeding. 

XXII,— Stabling. 

XXIII. — Doctoring. 

XXIV. — Breeding. 

XXV. — “ Wrinkles.” 
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Soundness and Age of Horses : a Veterinary and Legal Guide 
to the Examination of Horses for Soundness. By M. Horace 
Hayes, m.r.c.v.s. 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 


The Points of the Horse. A Familiar Treatise on Equine Con- 
formation. By Capt. M. H. Hayes. Illustrated by J. H. 
Oswald Brown. Describing the points in which the perfection 
of each class of horses consists ; illustrated by very numerous 
reproductions of Photographs of Living Typical Animals : 
forming an invaluable guide to owners of horses. [. In the Press . 


Riding : on the Flat and Across Country. A Guide to 
Practical Horsemanship. By Capt. M. H. Hayes. Illus- 
trated by Sturgess. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

[In the Press . 


Horse Woman. By Capt. M. H. Hayes and A. Hayes. 

[In preparation 


ig in India. With Notes on Training 
purchase, breaking in, 
John Humebey, B.S.C., 
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Illustrated with 42 Portraits and Engravings. Imp. 16mo. Rs. 6. 

U Captain Hayes has done wisely in publishing these lively sketches of life 
in India. The book is full of racy anecdote/ 7 — Bell's Life. 

“ All sportsmen who can appreciate a book on racing, written in a chatty 
style, and full of anecdote, will like Captain Hayes’ latest work.”— Field. 

« It is a safe prediction that this work is certain to have a wide circle of 
readers,” — Broad Arrow . 

11 The book is valuable from the fact that many hints on the treatment of 
horses are included, and the accuracy and extent of Captain Hayes’ veterinary 
skill and knowledge are well known to experts.” — Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 

“ Many a racing anecdote and many a curious character our readers will 
find in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portraits.”' — Baily's Magazine. 

Calcutta Turf Club Rules of Racing, together with the Rules- 
relating to Lotteries, Betting, and Defaulters and the Rules of 
the Calcutta Turf Club. Revised June 1889. Authorized 
Edition. Rs. 2. 

The Racing Calendar from 1st August 1888 to 30th April 1889. 
Races Past. I2mo. Vol. 1. Cloth. Rs. 4. VoL II to April 
3 890. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

Calcutta Racing Calendar. Published fortnightly. Annual 
Subscription Rs. 12. 

Manual of Agriculture for India. By Lieut. Frederick 
Pogson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 5, 
Roxburgh’s Flora Indica ; or, Description of Indian Plants, 
Reprinted literatim from Cary’s Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &c.. Author 
of “ Seonee ” “ The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 170 Illus- 
trations by the Author and Others. In Imperial 16 mo. Rs. 10. 

<£ It is the very model of what a popular natural history should be.”— 
Knowledge. 

u The notices of each animal are, as a rule, short, though on some of the 
larger mammals — the lion, tiger, pard, boar, &c. — ample and interesting 
details are given, including occasional anecdotes of adventure. The hook 
will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, has been 
extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the sportsman 
from India.”— The Times. 
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-G- 0 Id, Copper, & Lead in Chota-Nagpore. Compiled by W. 
King, D. Sc., Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
and T. A, Pope, Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India. 
With Map showing the Geological Formation and the Areas 
taken up by the Various Prospecting and Mining Companies. 
Crown Bvo., cloth. Rs. 5 . 

Handbook to the Ferns of India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Bkddome. Author of the 44 Ferns 
of British India.” 300 Illustrations by the Author. Imperial 
ISmn. Rs. 10. 

“ The great amount of care observed in its compilation makes it a most 
valuable work of reference,’ 5 — tardea. 

** It is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving of the extensive 
circulation it is sure to obtain” — Nature. 

The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, with a Description 
of a Planter's Life ami Resources. By Walter Maclagan 
Reid. Crown 8vo. With 19 full-page Illustrations. Rs 5. 

44 It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhootand 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: together with other phases and 
incidents of an Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interesting and amusing 
to friends at home.”— Introduction. 

The Landmarks of Snake-poison Literature ; being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of 
Snake-poisons. By Vincent Richards, F.R.C.S., Ed., &e. 5 Civil 
Medical Officer of Goalundo, Bengal. Rs. 2-8. 

The Future of the Date Palm in India. ( Phoenix Dacty- 
lifera.) By E. Bonavia, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Grown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

An Explanation of Quadruplex Telegraphy : with 12 
diagrams. By Ben J. Stow, Telegraph Master. Fcap. 4to. 
Rs.^. 

Statistics of Hydraulic Works, and Hydrology of England, 
Canada, Egypt, and India. Collected and reduced by Lewis 
D’A. Jackson, C.E., Author of “Canal and Culver^ Tables,” 
44 Hydraulic Manual,” “ Aid to Engineering Solution.” In 
royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 
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AngUng in the Kumaixn Lakes. — With a Map of the 
K uma an Lake Country and plan of each Lake. By Depy. Surg.- 
GenL W. Walker. Crown 8 vo. Cloth. Bs. 4. 

.'«« Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise the 
followers of the gentle art ."—Hayes' Sporting News. 

The Teeth — Their Structure, Disease, and Preservation, with 
some Notes on Conservative and Prosthetic Dentistry. Nine Plates. 
By Joseph Miller, L.D.S., B.C.S.E. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Cloth. Bs. 2-8. 

Malaria; its Cause and Effects. Malaria and the Spleen; 
Ini uries of the Spleen : An Analysis of 39 Cases* By E. G. 
Bussell, M.B., B.S.C. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 8. 

A Record of Three Years’ Work of the National 

Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of 
India! August 1885 to August 1888. By H. E. the COUNTESS OF 
BUFFERIN'.' Or. 8 vo. Be. 1. 

The National Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India. By H. E. the Countess of 
Bufeerin. Beprinted from the “ Asiatic Quarterly Beview, 
by permission. As. 8. ■; t: ■ v'.', 

The Indian Medical Service : a Guide for intended 
Candidates for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the 
service. By William Wilfred Webb, M.B., Surgeon, Bengal 
Army, late Agency Surgeon at the Court of Bikamr, Superintendent 
of Dispensaries, Jails, and Vaccination m the Bikamr State, and 
for some time Guardian to H. H. the Maharajah. Crown 8vo. 
-v,;., Bs. 4. ' 

Rudiments of Sanitation— For Indian Schools. By Patrick 
Hehib, M.Bo Second Edition 12mo. Cloth. Bs. 1-12. 

Hvgien© of water and water supplies.- By Patrick 
Hehir, M.B., Lecturer on Hygiene Hyddrabad Medical School. 
8vo. cloth flush. Bs. 2. 

Ague ; or, Intermittent Fever. — ByM. D. O’Connell,, M.D. 
8vo. Sewed. Bs. 2. 

Man of tlie Civil Divisions of India. — Including Govern- 
ments, Divisions anti Districts, Political Agencies, and Native 
States; also the Cities and Towns with 10, 000 Inhabitants and 
upwards. Coloured. 20 in. x 36 in. Folded. Re. 1. On bnen, 
Rs. 2. . 

Calcutta to Liverpool by China, Japan, and America 
in 1877. By Lieut.-General Sir Henry Norman. Second Edition. 
Ecap. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 2-8. 
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Thacker’s Guide to Calcutta : with chapters on its 
Bypaths, etc., and a chapter on the Government of . India, 
ancl Maps of the European Residence Portion and Official and 
Business Portion. Ecap. Svo. Cloth. Bs. 3. 

Thacker’s Guide to Darjeeling. With 2 Maps. Rs. 2. 

Guide to Masuri, Landaur, Dehra Dun, and the Hills 

north of Dehra ; including Routes to the Snows and other places 
of note ; with Chapter on Garhwa (Tehri), Hard war, Rurki, and 
Chakrata. By John Northam. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Agra and its Neighbour- 
hood.— By H. G. Keene, C.S. Fifth Edition, Revised. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Fcp. Svo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Delhi and its Neighbour- 
hood. By H. G. Keene, C.S. Third Edition. Maps. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth. Rs. 2-8. ' ' ; _ _ 

Ince’s Kashmir Handbook. Revised and Re-written. By 
Surg.-Major Joshua Duke. With 4 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Hills beyond Simla. Three Months’ Tour from Simla, 
through Bussahir, Kunowar, and Spiti, to Lahoul. ( In the 
Footsteps of the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Murray- Aynsey. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 3. \xr-±i 

From the City of Palaces to Ultima Thule, with a 
Map of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Money Tables, &e. By 
H. K. Gordon. Crown Svo. Sewed. Re. 1. 

— Thacker’s Indian Directory. Official, Legal, 
Educational, Professional, and Commercial Directories of the 
whole of India. General Information ; Holidays, &c.; Stamp 
Duties, Customs Tariff, Tonnage Schedules ; Post Offices m India, 
forming a Gazetteer : Lists of Governors- General and Adminis- 
trators of India from oeginning of British Rule ; Orders of the 
Star of India, Indian Empire, &c.; Warrant of Precedence, fable 
of Salutes, &c.; The Civil Service of India ; An Army List of 
■ the Three Presidencies; A Railway Directory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory ; A Conveyance Directory ; Tea, Indigo, 
Silk, and Coffee Concerns ; List of Clubs in India ; Alphabetical 
List of Residents. In thick Royal Octavo. With a Railway Map of 
India. A Map of the Official and Business portion of Calcutta and 
a Map of the European Residence Portion of Calcutta. Price Rs. 20. 

A Complete List of Indian and Ceylon Tea Gardens, 
Idigo Concerns, Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories, Cinchona Concerns, 
and Coffee Estates. With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, 
• Agents, Managers;, Assistants, &c., and their Factory Marks by 
which the chests may be identified in the Market. Rs. 2-o. 
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Indian Mounted Volunteers 5 ' Guide to Equitation and the 
Training of Horses. Compiled from Regulations. By Troop 
Sergt. -Major J. P. Burke. Re. 1. 

The Sepoy Officers 5 Manual. Second Edition. Revised. 

By Captain E. G. Barrow. Rs. 2-8. 

The Quartermaster’s Almanac. A Diary of the Duties, 
with other information. By Lieut. Harrington Bush. Svo. 
Re. 1-8. 

The Indian Articles of War. — Annotated. By Captain 
H. S. Hudson, 27th Madras Infantry. Crown Svo. Rs. 4. 
Musketry Instruction in the form of Question and Answer. 

By Captain L. E. du Moulin. Ecap. Svo. Rs. 2. 

Musketry made Easy for Native Officers and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, Native Army. By Lieutenant R. E. S. Taylor, 
Adjutant, 28th Bengal Infantry. Arranged in Questions and 
Answers. English and Urdu. Saunas. 

The Reconnoitrer’s Guide and Field Book, adapted for 
India. By Major M, J. King-Harman, B.S.C. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. In roan. Rs. 4. 

It contains all that is required for the guidance of the Military 
Reconnoitrer in India : it can be used as an ordinary Pocket Note 
Book, or as a Field Message Book ; the pages are ruled as a Field 
Book, and in sections, for written description or sketch. 

“ To Officers serving in India the Guide will be invaluable .” — Broad Arrow. 

The Invasion and Defence of England. By Captain 

F. N. Maude, R. E. Crown Svo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

^VTliiis'littte'book'-ohly; deals with the case of possible invasion by France, but it is 
•one ' bf’ the! best we •' jhiave read on the subject, and will well repay perusal. r-Atien's 
Juaian Mai/. _ . " _ 

H is little book is a useful and interesting contribution to the invasion of England 
question ; it contains a good deal of information, and, without being written in an 
alarmist style, exposes very dearly the clanger in which England stands. — Englishman. 

The lay reader will welcome as an able, thoughtful, and original contribution to a 
topic of unsurpassable importance. — Home News. 

The book is ably written, and is full of suggestive matter of the highest importance 
to the security of the country . — Glasgow Herald. 

Letters on Tactics and Organization. By Captain F. N. 
Maude, R.E. (Papers reprinted from The Pioneer and Civil and 
Military Gazette.) Crown Svo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

The author displays considerable knowledge of the subjects with which he deals, and 
has evidently thought much on them. His views are broad and advanced. — Athenaeum 
Every soldier should read this book. —A thenoeum. 

On the whole, Captain Maude may he most warmly congratulated upon thejpro-' 
duction of a book, of which, disagreeing as we do with some of his conclusions, 
we are glad to speak, as it deserves, in terms of, the most unstinted and ungrudging 
praise. — Whitehall Review. 
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The Student’s Manual of Tactics. By Capt. M. 
Horace Hayes. Specially written for the use of Candidates 
preparing for the Militia, Military Competitive Examinations, and 
for Promotion. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 


Notes on tlie Garrison Course of Instruction. By Major 

E. X/LOYD. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 


A Summary of the Drill and working of the three 

Arms. By Colonel H. J. Hallowes. Revised according to Army 
Orders, April 1888. Cloth. Re. 1. 


Translations into Persian — Selections from Murray’s 
HMory of India, Foliorum Genturia—Gibhonh Roman Empire — 
Our Faithful Ally the Nizam . By Major A. C. Talbot. Parti, 
English. Part II, Persian. 2 vols. Svo. Rs. 10. 


Hidyat al Hukuma : a Guide to Medical Officers and 
Subordinates of the Indian Service, English and Hindustani. By 
Geo. S. Ranking, M. D., Surgeon-Major. 12mo. Sewed. Re. 1-4. 


Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms including 
those most frequently met with in the Law Courts. By R. E. 
Hutchison, M. D., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition, Reap. Svo. 
Cloth. Rs. 2. 


Hindustani as it ought to be spoken. By J. Twkedie, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 


The Russian Conversation Grammar. By Alex, Kinlooh, 
late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Counsel in the 
Russian Law Courts ; Instructor for Official Examinations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. Rs. 6-8.' 


This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his 
“ German Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying 
every rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the 
student by easy hut rapid gradations to a colloquial attainment of 
the language. 


Talim-i-Zahan-i-Urdu : a Guide to Hindustani, specially 
designed for the use of students and men serving in India. With 
reference to the requirements of the Government of India as laid 
down in clause 129, India Army Circular of August 1888. By 
Surgeon-Major G. 8. Ranking, Svo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 


“The workmen the whole, we believe, will meet a want It contains 

an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will prove especially 
serviceable to any one who has to act as an interpreter at courts-martial and cognate 
enquiries .’' — Civil and Military Gazette. 
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Bints on the Study of English. By B\ J. Rowe, m.a., 
and W. T. Webb, m.a., Professors .of English Literature, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. New Edition (1889.) In Crown 8vo* 
Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Companion Reader to “ Hints on the Study of English.” 

(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy 8vo. Re. 1-4. 

A Key to the Companion Reader to Hints on the Study 
of English. With an Appendix, containing Test Examination 
Questions. By E. J, Rowe, m.a. Foolscap Svo. Rs. 2. 

Entrance Test Examination Questions and Answers 

in English, being the Questions appended to “Hints on the Study 
of English '* with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary 
Questions and Answers. By W. T. Webb, m.a. P2mo. Sewed. 
Re. 1. 

Elementary Statics and Dynamics. By W. N, Bout- 
flower, B. a., late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Mathematics, Muir Central College, Allahabad* 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. Rs. 3-8. 

English Selections appointed by the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University for the Entrance Examination of 1892* Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. Webb’s Key to the Course . Ms. 2. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
University Papers. By S. B. Mukerjee, m.a., b.l., Assistant 
Professor, Government College, Lahore. 12mo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

Sanskrit Selections for the Calcutta University Entrance 

Examination, 1892. Fcap. Svo. As. 12. 

The Students’ Handbook to Hamilton and Mill. By W* 
Bell, M.a., Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Government Col 
lege, Lahore. Bvo. Boards. Rs. 2. 

The Laws of Wealth : a Primer on Political Economy for 
for the Middle Classes in India. By Horace Bell, C.E. Seventh 
Thousand. Fcap. Svo. As. 8. 

The Government of India. A Primer for Indian Schools. 

By H.B. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. Sewed, As. 8 ; in Cloth, Re. 1* 

Calcutta University Calendar for the year 1891 ; 
Containing Acts, By-Laws, Regulations. The University Rules for 
Examination, Text Book Endowments, Affiliated, Institutions, List 
of Graduates and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1889. 
Cloth, Rs. 5. 

Calcutta University Calendar. The Examination Papers* 

1890, Cloth. Re. 1-8. 
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The Indian Letter-Writer, containing an Introduction on 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles of 
Correspondence. By H. Anderson. 

Fifty Graduated Papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo- 
metry for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examina- 
tions of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of 
Shortening Work and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By 
W. H. Wood, B.A., E.C.S., Lecturer in Mathematics and Science, 
La Martiniere College. Re. 1-8. 

The Principles of Heat: for the F. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University. By Leonard Hall, m.a. Crown 8vo. 
As. 8. 

Analysis of Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind. 

With Copious Notes. By W. C. Fink. Second Edition. Re. 1-12. 

English People (The) and their Language. Translated from 
the German of Loth by C. H. Tawney, m.a., Professor in the 
Pi’esidency College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense. By Thomas Reid, D.D. 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-4. 

Tales from Indian History : being the Annals of India 
retold in Narratives. By J. Talboys Wheeler. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. School Edition. Re. 1-8. 

A Text-book of Indian Botany : Morphological, Physio- 
logical, and Systematic. By W. H. Gregg, B. M. S., Lecturer on 
Botany at the Hugli Government College. Profusely illustrated. 
Crown Svo. Rs. 5. 

A Moral Reading Book from English and Oriental Sources. 
By Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.A. Crown Svo. Cloth. As. 14. 

A Primerf Catechism of Sanitation for Indian Schools. 
Founded on Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By L. A 
Stapley. Second Edition. As. 4. 

Notes on Mill's Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 

By Thomas Edwards, F.E.I.S. Fcap. Sewed. Re. 1. 

A Short History of the English Language. By Thomas 
Edwards, F.E.I.S. 18mo. Re. 1-4. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. An Edition in good 

1 type. Cloth. As. 12. 
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theIendian medTcal gazette. 

A Becord of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of General 
Medical Intelligence, Indian and European. 

Edited by K. McLeod, M.D. 

Published monthly . Subscription Us. 18 per annum . 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established nineteen years ago, 
‘ind lias earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its , solid con- 
Sn^ns to Tropic^ Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole repre- 
sentative medium for recording the work and experience of the Medical 
Profession in India ; and its very numerous Exchanges with ail the 
leading Medical Journals in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diffuse this information broadcast throughout the world, 
but also to cull for its Indian readers, from an unusual variety of 
sources, all information which has any practical bearing on medical 
works in India. 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indispensable to every nvunberTof 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himseu abreast 
of ir^Ucalpr^ressVfor it brings together and fixes the very special 
knowledge which is only to he obtained by long experience and close 
observatfon W India. In the way it constitutes itself a record of 
permanent value for reference, and a journal which ought to be m 
the library of every medical man in India or connected with that 


country. 

The Gazette covers altogether different ground from %he_ Lancet 
and British Medical Journal , and in no way competes with these for 
general information, although it chronicles the most important items 
If Buropin Medloal Intelligence. The whole aim oTd &e . 9M 
is to make itself of special use and. value to Medical Officers in India 
and to assist and support them m the performance of then difhcu 
duties. 

Tt is specially devoted to the best interests of The Medical 
Services, ^and Its long-established reputation and i u 
it to command serious attention m the advocacy of any desirable 
reform or substantial grievance. 

The Contributors to The Indian Medical Gazette comprise the 
most eminent and representative men in the profession. , 
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Agnew and Henderson.— The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act X of 1882), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, Notifi- 
cations, &c., of all the High Courts in India, and Notifications 
and Orders of the Government of India and the Local Governments, 
Edited, with Copious Notes and Full Index, by W. F. Agnew, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Treatise on the Law of 
Trusts in India ; ” and Gilbert S. Henderson, Esq., m.a., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Author of “A Treatise on the Law of Testamentary 
and Intestate Succession in India.” Second Edition. Royal 8vo 
Cloth. Rs. 18. [1886. 

Beverley. — The Land Acquisition Acts (Acts X of 1870 and 
XVIII of 1885). With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
a complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Com- 
pensation for Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to 
all India. By H. Beverley, Esq., M.A., B.C.S. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Bonnerjee. — The Hindu Wills Act (Act XXI of 1870). 
With the Sections of the Indian Succession Act (Act X of 1865) 
made applicable to the Wills of Hindus, Jainas, Sikhs, and Bud- 
dhists, printed in extenso and in consecutive order. Edited by 
W. C. Bonnerjee, Esq. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Broughton. — The Code of Civil Procedure * being Act X of 
1877. With Notes and Appendix. By the Hon’ble L. P. Delves 
Broughton, assisted by Messrs. W. F. Agnew and G. S. Hen- 
derson. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Reduced to Rs. 7. 

Carnegy. — Kachahri Technicalities: a Glossary of Terms, 
Rural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and 
in Illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures 
of Hindustan. By P. Carnegy, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. 
Rs. 9. 

Chalmers. — The Negotiable Instruments Act, 18^1; being an 
Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. Chalmers, 
Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-law, Author of “ A Digest of the Law of 
Bills of Exchange,” &c. ; and Editor of Wilson’s “Judicature 
Acts.” 8vo, Cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

Civil Procedure Code ; being Act XIY of 1882. With 
Table of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 5-8. 
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Collett.— The Law of Specific Relief in India ; being a Com- 
mentary on Act I of 1877. By Charles Collett, Esq., late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
formerly a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Demy 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Comments on the Indian Penal Code. By Charles Collett. 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 5. 

Collier. — The Bengal Local Self-Government Act (B.C. Act III 
of 1885), and the General Buies framed thereunder. With Notes, 
Hints regarding Procedure, and Beferences to Leading Cases; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred to, etc,, etc 
By F. B. Stanley Collier, B.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Bs. 5. 

The Bengal Municipal Manual ; being B. C. Act III of 1884. 
With Notes and an Appendix containing all the Acts and Buies 
relating to Municipalities. By F. B. Stanley Collier, C.S. 

Dowell. — Hindu Law ; being a Treatise on the Law Admin- 
istered exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. 
The Tagore Law Lectures, 1870 and 1871. By Herbert Cowell, 
Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 8vo. Cloth. Lectures, 1870, Bs, 12, 
Lectures, 1871, Bs. 8. 

The History and Constitution of the Courts and Legis- 
lative Authorities in India. Second Edition, Revised. By 
Herbert Cowell. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 6. [1884. 

Criminal Procedure Code ; being Act X of 1882. With 
Table of Contents and Index. Boyal Bvo. Cloth. Bs. 4 ; Inter- 
leaved, Bs. 5. , 

•Cunningham and Shephard. — The Indian Contract Act 
(No. IX of 1872) ; together with an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, Table of Contents, Appendix, and Index. By the Hon’ble 
H. S. Cunningham, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, one of the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court at Calcutta : and H, H. Shephard, 
Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law, Madras High Court. Fifth Edition. 
Demy Svo. Bs. 15. 

CJnrrie. — The Indian Law Examination Manual, By Fendadl 
Currie, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Demy Svo. Bs. 5. 

Contents:— -Introduction— -Hindoo Law— Mahomedan Law— Indian Penal Code — 

Code of Civil Procedure— Evidence Act— Limitation Act — Succession Act — Contract 

Act— Registration Act— Stamp Acts and Court-Fees— Mortgage— Code of Criminal 

Procedure — The Easement Act — The Trust Act— The Transfer of Property Act— The 

Negotiable Instruments Act* :■.! ' 
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Donogh. — The Stamp Law of British India, as constituted I 
by the Indian Stamp Act (No. I of 1879) ; Killings and Circular 
Orders ; Notifications, Resolutions, Buies, and Orders ; together 
with Schedules of all the Stamp Duties chargeable on instruments 
in India from the earliest times. Edited, with Notes and complete ; 
Index, by Walter B. Donogh, m.a., of the Inner Temple, ; 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Bs. 8. [1886. 

A Supplement containing Amendments, and annotated to June 
1890. As. 8. 

Field. — The Law of Evidence in British India ; being a 
Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII 
of 1872. By the Hon’ble C. D. Field, M.A., LL.D. Fourth : 
Edition. Thick 8vo. Bs. 18. [1884. 

Landholding and the Belation of Landlord and Tenant in various 
Countries of the World. By 0. D. Field, M.A., LL.D., B.C.S., |; 
one of the Judges of H. M.*s High Court of Judicature in Bengal. i 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 17-12 ; cash 16. [1885. 

Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal Code. By j 
C. D. Field. Crown 8vo. Bs. 3. [1888. f 

Fimxcane and Rampini. — The Bengal Tenancy Act ; being 
Act VIII of 1885 With Notes and Annotations, Judicial Billings 
and the Buies framed by the Local Government and the High Court 
under the Act, for the guidance of Revenue Officers and the Civil 
Courts. By B. F. Rampini, M.A., C.S., Barrister-at-Law, and 
M. Finucane, M.A., C.S. Second Edition. Bs. 7. 

Forsyth. — Revenue Sale-Law- of Lower Bengal, comprising 
Act XI of 1859 ; Bengal Act VII of 1868 ; Bengal Act VII of 1880 
(The Public Demands Recovery Act), and the TJnrepealed Regula- 
tions and the Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With 
Notes. Edited by Wm. E. H. Forsyth, Esq. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
Rs. 5. 

The Probate and Administration Act; being Act V of 1881. 
With Notes. By W. E. H. Forsyth, Esq. Edited, with Index, by 
F. J. Collin son, Esq. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Ghose. — The Law of Mortgage in India. With the Transfer 
of Property Act and Notes. By Rashbehari Ghose, M.A., D.L., 
Tagore Law Professor, 1876. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 12. 

Grimley. — An Income-Tax Manual; being Act II of 1886. 
With Notes. By W. H. Grimley, B.A., C.S., Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, Bengal. Royal 8vo. Bs. 3-8. Interleaved, Bs. 4. 
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Grimley. — Mamial of the Revenue Sale Law and Certificate 
Procedure of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Subject and 
Selections from the Buies and Circular Orders of the Board of 
Revenue. With Notes. By W. H. Grimley, B.A., C.S. 8vo. 
Bs. 5-8 ; Interleaved, Bs. 6. 

Henderson.-— The Law of Intestate and Testamentary Succes- 
sion in India ; including the Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), with 
a Commentary ; and the Parsee Succession Act (XXI of I860), the 
Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration 
Act, etc. With Notes and Cross References. By Gilbert S. 
Henderson, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at*Law, and Advocate of the 
High Court at Calcutta. Boyal 8vo., cloth. Bs. 16. 

The Law of Testamentary Devise, as administered in India, or 
the Law relating to Wills in India. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing The Indian Succession Act ( X of 1865), the Hindu Wills 
Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (V of 1881) 
with all amendments, the Probate Administration, Act (VI of 
1889), and the Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1889). By G. S. 
Henderson, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. ( Tagore Law Lectures , 1887.) 
Boyal 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 16. 

The Indian Insolvency Act : Being a Reprint of the Law 
as to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 and 12 Viet. Cap. 21 (June 
1848). Boyal 8vo. Sewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative 
Council.) Be. 1-8. 

Indian Emigration Act ; with Orders by the Lieutenant*' 
Governor of Bengal ; Forms by Government of Bengal ; Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India ; Resolution of the Government 
of Assam ; Buies made by the Chief Commissioner of Assam ; and 
Orders by the Lieutenant-Governor, N.-W. P. Interpaged with 
blank pages for notes. Crown 8vo. Bs. 2-4 ; cash 2. 

Jolly.— The Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adop- 
tion according to the Smritis. By Prof. Julius Jolly, of Wurtz- 
hurg (Tagore Law Lectures, 1883). Boyal 8vo. Bs. 10. 

Kelleher. — Principles of Specific Performance and Mistake. 

By J. Kelleher, c.s. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 8. 

“ The work is well written, and the rules deduced from the authorities are generally 
accurately and always clearly expressed. We can therefore recommend the book to 
all students of English Law, not doubting but that they will find it very useful for their 
purposes. — Civil ana Military Gazette. 

Possession in the Civil Law. Abridged from the Treatise of Von 
Savigny, to which is added the Text of the Title on Possession from 
the Digest. By J. Kelleher, c.s. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 8. 
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Lyon. — Medical Jurisprudence for India. By J. B. Lyon, 
F.C.S., F.C., Brigade-Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, The Legal Matter revised by 
J. D. Inverarity, Bar.-at-Law. Illustd. 2nd edn. 8vo. Bs. 16. 

MacEwen. — The Practice of the Presidency Court of Small 
Causes of Calcutta under the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 
(XV of 1882.) With Notes and an Appendix. By K. S. T. 
MacEwen, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one pi the 
Judges of the Presidency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick 
8vo. Bs. 11. 1 

O’&inealy. — The Code of Civil Procedure, Act XI Y of 1882, 
With Notes, Appendices, &c. By the Hon’ble J. O’Kinealy. 
Third Edition. Royal 8vo. Bs. 16, 

The Inman Penal Code ; being Act XLV of 1860, and other Laws 
and Acts of Parliament relating to the Criminal Courts of India ; 
containing Bulings on Points of Procedure and Decisions of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Third Edition. By the Hon’ble J, O’Kinealy. 
Boyal 8vo. Bs. 12. [1886. 

Pocket Penal, Criminal Procedure, and Police Codes, also 
the Whipping Act and the Bailway Servants’ Act ; being Acts 
XLV of 1860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1864, 
and XXXI of 1867. With a General Index. Fcap. 8vo, Cloth. Bs. 4. 

Pocket (The) Code of Civil Law, — Containing the Civil 
Procedure Code (Act XIV of 1882) ; The Court-Fees Act (VII of 
1870) ; The Evidence Act (I of 1872) ; The Specific Beliefs Act (I of 
1877) "j The Registration Act (III of 1877) : The Limitation Act 
v (XV of 1877) ; The Stamp Act (I of 1879). With Supplement con- 
taining the Amending Act of 1888. With a General Index. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 4. 

Phillips. — Manual of Inman Criminal Law; being the' 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, Gene- 
ral Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts, with Penal 
Clauses of Legal Practitioners’ Act, Registration, Arms, . Stamp, 
&c., Acts. Fully Annotated, and containing all Applicable Bul- 
ings of all High Courts arranged under the Appropriate Sections 
up to date ; also Circular Orders and Notifications. By H. A, D. 
Phillips, C, S. Second Edition. Thick Crown 8vo. Bs. 10. 
Manual of Revenue and Collectorate Law. With Important 
Bulings and Annotations. By H. A. D. Phillips, Bengal Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 10. [1884. 

Contents Alluvion and Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Public Worksi 
•Collectors, Assistant Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, Evidence, Excise, Lakhiraj 
Grants and Service Temjres, and Land Acquisition, Land Registration, Legal Practi- 
tioners, License Tax, Limitation, Opium, Partition, Public Demands Recovery, Putni 
'Sales, Registration, Revenue Sales, Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey, and Wards. 
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Phillips. — Comparative Criminal Jurisprudence. Showing 
the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By H. A. 
D. Phillips, B.O.S. Vol. I— Crimes and Punishments. Vol. II 
—Procedure and Police. Demy. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 12. 

Our Administration of India. An Account of the Constitution 
and Working of the Civil Departments of the Indian Government, 
with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
. in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips, C.S. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 

Phillips. — The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower 
Bengal. Tagore Law Lectures , 1875. By Ajrthuk Phillips, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10. 

Prinsep. — Code of Criminal Procedure (Act X of 1882,) and 
other Laws and Rules of Practice relating to Procedure in the 
Criminal Courts of British India. With Notes. By H. T. Prinsep. 
Ninth Edition, brought up to June 1890. Royal 8vo. Rs. 12. 

1 Regulations of the Bengal Code. — A Selection intended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial 
and Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo. Stitched. Rs. 8. 

Rumsey. — A1 Sirajivyah : or, The Mahommedan Law of In- 
j heritance, with Notes and Appendix. By Almaric Rumsey. 
Second Edition. Revised, with additions. Crown Svo. Rs. 4-8. 

Siromani. — A Commentary on Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
f Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, and 
* Testamentary Disposition. By Pundit JOGENDRO Nath Smabto 
! Siromani (Bhattacharje), M.A., B.L. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 12. 

Sutherland. — The Digest of Indian Law Reports : a Compen- 
dium of the Rulings of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862, 
and of the Privy Council from 1831 to 1876. By D. Sutherland, 
f Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Impl. Svo. Rs. 16. Vol. IX, 1876 to 
1890. Thick cloth. Impl. Svo. Cloth. Rs. 24-0. 

The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1S72) and the Specific Relief 
Act (I of 1877). With a Full Commentary. By D. Sutherland, 

' Esq. Second Edition. Royal Svo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Toynbee.— The Village Chaukidari Manual ; being Act VI 
(B. 0.) of 1870, as amended by Acts I (B. C.) of 1871 and 1886. 
With Notes, Appendices, &c. By G. Toynbee, C.S., Magistrate of 
Hooghly. Crown Svo. Cloth. Re. 1. 

. Woodman. — A Digest of the Indian Law Reports and of the 
1 Reports of the cases heard in appeal by the Privy Council, 1887 
to 1889. Edited by J. V. Woodman. Super-royal l8vo. Cloth, 
Rs. 12 ; or quarter bound in calf , Rs. 13-8. 
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Hunter— The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By the- 

Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, LL.IX Second Edition. Id 

volumes, bound in lialf-morocco. Rs. 30. 

A Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words; 
and Phrases. Etymological, Historical, and Geographical. By. 
Col. Henry Yule, C. B., and the late Arthur Burnell, Ih. D 
Medium Svo. Rs. 27. 

Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern anc 
Southern Asia ; Commercial, Industrial, and Scientific ; .Product a 
of the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, useful Arts anc 
Manufactures. By Surgeon-General Edward Balfour. *>yols , 
Large Svo. , 3rd enlarged edition. 3628 pages. Cloth. Rs. 78-1L. 

This third edition contains 35,000 articles, with 16,000 Index headings.,, 
and brings up to date and makes available for ready reference the . 
widely dispersed and valuable existing information relating to 
India, Further India, and the East Indies generally 

The Journal of Indian Art With full-page Coloured: 
Illustrations. Folio 15 by 11. Parts 1 to 32 ready. Price Re. 14 '• 
each. 

The Sacred Books of the Bast. Tr anslated by variou| 
Oriental Scholars, Edited by F. Max Muller. 

List of Volumes on application. I 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W, W. Hunter, 
R, A., LL.D. 20 Volumes. Each Rs. 4. 

Addresses and Speeches delivered; in India, 1884-88., 

By the Marquis op Dufferin and Ava. Svo. ■ Rs. 5-8. 

The Fauna of British India. — Including Ceylon and Burma,: 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India i 
Edited by W. T. Blanford, F. R.S., and Illustrated. 

Mammalia, Part I. By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. Half Vol'. 

Rs. 7-8. 

Fishes, 2 vols. By Dr. Francis Day. Whole Vol. Rs. 30. 

Birds, Vol. 1. By E. W. Oates. Whole Vol. Rs. 15. 

Reptilia and Batrachia. By G. A. Boulenger. Whole vol.Rs. 15 > 

A History of the Native States of India. Vol. I— 

Gwalior. By Sukendra Nath Roy, b.a. r.l. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10 
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